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HE modern Christian imagination dif- 

fers from the ancient chiefly in its 
greater tenderness and confidence —a 
legitimate outgrowth from that clearer 
idea of the Fatherhood of God which is a 
marked feature of the religious thought 
of our day. It makes Paradise the home- 
land of the soul, and this a continuous 
home-stretch. If it be objected that this 
home-land is but a rose-colored reproduc- 
tion of life on earth, perhaps the best 
answer may be given in the words of St. 
Paul: ‘‘ The invisible things of him 
from the foundation of the world are 
clearly seen, being understood by the 
things that are made.’ It is but the 
reasoning from the known to the un- 
known, which is the very foundation 
stone of all sound thought and progres- 
sive action. It is the true ideal, beauti- 
ful and helpful because it grows out of 
and carries onward and upward a known 
reality. Ruskin has said: ‘All the 
paradises imagined by the religious 
painters are true ideals; and so far from 
having dwelt on them too much, I be- 
lieve, rather, we have not trusted them 
enough, as possible statements of precious 
truth.’’ ‘‘ Those who hope for no other 
life, are dead even for this,’’ says Goethe. 
‘“The Power that gave me existence is 
able to continue it in any form that He 
pleases, with or without the body,’’ says 
Paine. ‘‘Man is not completely born 
until he has passed through death,’’ says 
Franklin. And Leibnitz: ‘‘ The soul is 
a substance. Now, no substance can 
wholly perish without actual annihila- 
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tion, which would bea miracle. There- 
fore the soul is naturally immortal.’’ 


In a recent sermon Rev. Dr. Mackey, 
one of the leading clergymen of New 
York, says: ‘‘One does not require the 
vision of a seer to recognize that the two 
most illiterate classes of society to-day 
are the abject poor, who, by necessity, 
must think of the needs of the body, and, 
therefore, can think of nothing else; and 
the idle rich, who by choice devote every 
hour of the day to the trivial problems of 
‘what they shall eat and what they shall 
drink, and wherewithal they shall be 
clothed.’ ’’ 


‘* THERE seems to be some mysterious 
influence in Mr. Carnegie’s library gifts,”’ 
suggests the Chicago /nfer-Ocean. ‘‘The 
trouble in every instance has grown out 
of the fact that Mr. Carnegie has ex- 
pected the beneficiaries to do something 
themselves in order to exhibit their good 
faith. If Mr. Carnegie had given the 
libraries, sites and all, and left nothing 
for a grateful people to do, everything 
would have been harmonious.”’ 


For lower grade supplementary read- 
ing, the latest addition to the well-known 
and widely-used series of Eclectic School 
Readings presents two stories of Jacob 
Abbott in new and attractive form, with 
an introduction by Dr. Lyman Abbott. 
The ethical discussions and explanation 
have been largely eliminated, and, thus 
revised, these once popular stories are 
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admirably suited to hold the interest of 
young readers and to do excellent work 
in training youthful instincts naturally 
and healthfully. The stories have a dis- 
. tinct educational effect, both mental and 
moral; they teach industry, honesty, and 
all the manly virtues. The illustrations 
are numerous and pleasing, and have all 
been drawn especially for the book. 
They are published by the American 
Book Company. 


SONG, as is patent to every one, is not 
confined to the spring of the year. Dur- 
- ing fine autumns and mild winters, when 
food is plentiful, birds sing much. Sun- 
shine in any season kindles in them glad 
emotion, and inspires song. There is a 
direct relation between pleasurable sensa- 
tions and the expression of joy in ani- 
mated creatures. Youth, vigor, plenty, 
as in civilized man so in inferior animals 
manifest themselves in ‘‘ fits of gladness, 
affecting them powerfully, and standing 
out in vivid contrast to their ordinary 
temper. . . . And birds are more subject 


to this universal joyous instinct than 
mammals, more buoyant and graceful in 
action, more loquacious, and have voices 


so much finer; and the gladness shows 
itself in a greater variety of ways, and 
more regular and beautiful motion, and 
with melody.— W. H. Hudson. 


IN a lecture before the King’s College 
Medical Society Dr. Milne Bramwell 
gave an interesting sketch of the subject 
of hypnotism. Describing the experi- 
ments of Forel, who till recently was 
medical director of the Burgholzi Asylum 
and one of the professors of the Uaiver- 
sity of Zurich, he said that he succeeded 
in hypnotizing nearly all his asylum 
attendants, both male and female, a 
large proportion of them becoming pro- 
found somnambules. For ten years ex- 
periments were made in regard to the use 
of hypnotism in the night watching of 
dangerous lunatics. Warders were hyp- 
notized and trained to sleep by the bed- 
side of these patients and to wake the 
instant they heard them attempt to get 
out of bed, the hypnotic suggestion being 
made use of to inhibit all sounds which 
had no reference to the duty laid upon 
them, and it was found that warders so 
hypnotized could perform night duty for 
six months and work hard all day with- 
out showing signs of fatigue. The re- 
sults of these experiments were, it is said, 
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uniformly successful, and no accident of 
any kind occurred. In regard to this 
and other applications of hypnotism Dr. 
Bramwell refers to the method of Wetter- 
strand, who, instead of restricting him- 
self to suggestions made in the course of 
a short hypnotic trance, advocated the 
use of the curative effects of prolonged 
hypnotic sleep. Wetterstrand treated 
epilepsy and grave forms of nervous dis- 
order by keeping the patients in the 
hypnotic trance for three or four weeks. 
Without rousing them the patients were 
fed at stated intervals, and the actions of 
the bowels and bladder were regulated by 
suggestion, and thus mental as well as 
physical rest was given, in addition to 
such therapeutic advantages as might be 
gained by aid of suggestion. Dr. Bram- 
well says that, although every one can- 
not be deeply hypnotized, profound states 
are not necessary for the successful em- 
ployment of suggestion, and the number 
of persons insusceptible to some degree 
of hypnotic influence is extremely small. 
Among other diseases he gives the fol- 
lowing as those in which hypnotism has 
given good results: ‘‘ Hysteria, neuras- 
thenia, dipsomania and other drug habits, 
obsessions, moral perversities and nervous 
tricks in children.’’ We may add that, 
as far as the treatment of dipsomania 
(confirmed drunkenness) is concerned, it 
seems not entirely impossible that some 
of the startling results which are said to 
have been obtained at certain institutions 
for the treatment of this condition may 
have been the outcome of an unacknowl- 
edged but none the less effectual applica- 
tion of hypnotic suggestion.—ondon 
Hospital. 


THE State Librarian is a member and 
the executive officer of the Pennsylvania 
Free Library Commission, whose report, 
from its organization down to the close 
of the past year, has just been issued by 
the state printer. This commission acts 
in an advisory capacity to all the local 
free libraries in the state, with some 
supervising authority, extending at least 
to the power of requiring reports, and it 
also maintains a useful system of travel- 
ing libraries for the use of rural com- 
munities unable to establish libraries of 
their own. This is a recent development 
of the free library system that has become 
very important in New York and some 
other states, and the account given of the 
work in Pennsylvania—established or- 
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iginally by private generosity, but now 
aided by a state appropriation—is very 
interesting. There are 80 of these travel- 
ing libraries in use, 16 separate collec- 
tions of 50 books, each duplicated five 
times, and they have been sent to 56 
different points in 30 counties, and have 
been used by some 1500 readers. The 
books, to judge from the printed lists, 
are chosen for ‘‘popular’’ reading, in- 
cluding a considerable proportion of 
juveniles, but they are all good in quality 
and well adapted to promote the reading 
habit in remote districts where books are 
scarce. It is easy to imagine large pos- 
sibilities of educational usefulness in the 
development of this well managed sys- 
tem.—Lancaster Inquirer. 


IN a recent address before the members 
of the United States Geological Survey, 
Professor J. F. Kemp gave some facts in 
regard to the amount of platinum fur- 
nished for commercial uses. It is found 
in nearly every country in small quanti- 
’ ties with gold-bearing rock, copper ores, 
meteorites and some deposits of coal. In 
Plattsburg, New York, a nugget was 
found in 1880 which was almost entirely 
composed of platinum. Professor Kemp 
thinks that this was deposited during the 
glacial period. The greatest commercial 
centre for platinum is in Siberian Russia, 
along the eastern watershed of the Ural 
mountains. It is found in small quanti- 
ties in Ontario and British Columbia, 
Canada; in California, Oregon, Arizona, 
Colorado, Montana, New York, Georgia, 
Pennsylvania, United States and Mexico. 


LiFe is short, yet it is long enough to 
take the longest journey. Sirius and the 
sun are not so far apart as are a man in 
sin and a man in Christ. If one should 
go from Sirius to the sun, he would find 
the same things, the same elements, the 
same gases, the same forces; but you go 
from the world of sin to the universe of 
Christ, and you find wholly different 
things; you have crossed chasms in- 
finitely deep and broad. ‘‘If any man 
is in Christ, there is a new creation,’’ as 
the margin of the American Revision 
gives it. And that longest journey we 
can make in life. We can have winged 
characters ready for great flights. The 
soul is the tourist of the stars—it goes 
from world to world. This is the gift of 
God. So if one cries to us as in the long 
ago, ‘‘ Traveler, what of the night?”’ let 
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us be ready to reply, ‘‘The morning 
cometh.’’ And if the voice cry again, 
‘* But, traveler, what of the way ?’’ let 
us again be ready to reply, ‘‘ The way 
has been out of the world of sin, on by 
the straight and narrow pathway of 
patience and faith, through the gateway 
of trust, into the city of God.’’ For this, 


let us say to all the world, is the pilgrim- 
age of the children of God.—S. S. 7zmes. 


To the child who is the best reader in 
the class present a bow of bright ribbon 
which he can wear. The children will 
all work hard to gain this prize, and take 
great pride in wearing it home. ‘To en- 
courage the pupils in learning to write 
well, write the name of the best writer in 
colored chalk on the board. These are 
simple inducements to encourage good 
work, but the children will often work 
as hard to gain such distinction as fora 
valuable prize.—Mabel Kimball. 


Bors oral and written spelling lessons 
should be insisted upon by the teacher. 
It is well to place the hard, puzzling 
words of the spelling lesson on the board 
the day the lesson is given out. If there 
are letters in the words that will puzzle 
the pupil, write these in larger script 
than the others, thus calling attention to 
them. Many times it is well to state 
that in the word ‘‘separate’’ there are 
two a’s, and warn the pupils not to forget 
the firsta. This calls their attention to 
the mistakes they are most liable to 
make. When the lesson is finished, it is 
sometimes well to place on the board the 
words which have been missed, explain- 
ing what mistakes were made. One of 
the most animated discussions at the 
Minnesota Educational Association was 
upon the subject of spelling. Supt. 
Dresbach, president of the County Super- 
intendents’ section, said that poor spell- 
ing is traceable directly to the following: 
1. In teaching reading by the word- 
method; 2. Teaching spelling zxczdentally; 
3. Having written spelling only. He 
also said that much good is to come 
through the prominence given to spelling 
in the State examinations. 


THE Studebaker Bros. Manufacturing 
Company, of South Bend, Ind., has just 
presented to the Young Men’s Christian 
Association of that city $200,000 in cash, 
to be used in the construction and equip- 
ment of a magnificent new building for 
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the uses of the Association. The build- 
ing is to be a memorial to the original 
five Studebaker Brothers, who have al- 
ways been closely identified with philan- 
thropic and charitable work. This 
munificent gift will give South Bend one 
of the finest Young Men’s Christian As- 
sociation buildings in the United States. 

Ir is told of the great Puritan preacher, 
John Cotton, when he had angered cer- 
tain lewd fellows of the baser sort by 
preaching openly against their wrong- 
doing, that one of them shouted after 
him in the street, ‘‘ Thou arta fool, old 
John Cotton, thou art a fool!’’ The old 
man simply turned and replied, ‘‘ I am, 
I am! God make both thee and me wiser 
than we are.’’ Thus we recognize the 
truth in the fool’s folly—how much 
stronger was it in reply than all the 
denials that were ever made! 
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THE fulness of tone which the night- 
ingale displays interferes with the accu- 
racy of imitation in many instances; 
and, indeed, so wonderful is the song 
that the listener is apt to forget all else 
than the supreme impulse and passion of 


the singer. Perhaps the surroundings 
of the bird increase the effect. The mur- 
mur of the stream, the soft moonlight 
which bathes the meadow and sheds 
white waves across the woodland track, 
chequered with shadows of clustering 
fresh May leaves-—these are suitable fea- 
tures in the realm of this monarch of song, 
and increase the effect. Now it prolongs 
its repetitions till the wood rings. Now 
its note seems as soft as a kiss; now it is 
a loud shout, perchance a threat (77rrrr); 
now a soft peeuu peeuu, swelling in an 
amazing crescendo. Now it imitates the 
sip sip sip sisisisist of the woodwarbler, 
now the bubbling notes of the nuthatch. 
The scientific investigator is abashed by 
this tempestuous song, this wild melody, 
the triumph-song of Nature herself, pierc- 
ing beyond the ear, right to the heart. It 
is pleading now! But no, it is declama- 
tory; now weird, now fierce; triumphant, 
half merry. One seems to hear it 
chuckle, mock and defy, all in the same 
breath.— Witchell. 


Ir may be proved, with much certainty, 
that God intends no man to live in the 
world without working; but it seems to 
me not less evident that he intends every 
man to be happy in his work. It is writ- 
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ten: ‘‘In the sweat of thy brow’’—but it 
was never written ‘‘in the breaking of 
thine heart—‘‘thou shalt eat bread.’ 
And I find that as, on the one hand, infi- 
nite misery is caused by idle people who 
both fail in doing what was appointed 
for them to do, and set in motion various 
springs of mischief in matters in which 
they should have had no concern, so, on 
the other hand, no small misery is caused 
by overworked and unhappy people, in 
the dark views which they necessarily 
take upon themselves and force upon 
others of work itself. Were it not so, I 
believe the fact of their being unhappy is 
in itself a violation of the divine law and 
a sign of some kind of folly or sin in their 
way of life. Now, in order that people 
may be happy in their work, these three 
things are needed: They must be fit for 
it; they must not do too much of it; and 
they must have a sense of success in it— 
not a doubtful sense, such as needs some 
testimony of other people for its confirm- 
ation, but a sure sense, or, rather, knowl- 
edge, that so much work has been done 
well, and fruitfully done, whatever the 
world may say or think about it.— Ruskin. 
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HEN Mr. Darwin declared, in 1881, 
that earth-worms or angle-worms 

are of immense value in forming vege- 
table mold, many thought that he ap- 
proximated the verge of the ridiculous. 
But they make canals for rain to pene- 
trate the soil; they pass vegetable matter 
through themselves, and deposit in some 
places one-fifth of an inch of manure on 
the surface. They are small subsoil 
plows continually working over the 
earth—not merely ina mechanical way, 
but by vital processes. One of the per- 
petual delights of the microscopist is an 
investigation of the diatomaceous world. 
I hold up a quarter-of-an-inch circlet of 
glass to the sunlight, and can scarcely 
discover any hint of an obscuration on it. 
But, under the microscope, I clearly dis- 
cern a hundred and seventy-four distinct 
shells with marvelous markings. Some 
of these markings are not over one one- 
hundred and twenty-five thousandth of 
an inch in extent. Diatoms are in all 
parts of the world, in fresh and salt water, 
in uncountable millions. What are such 
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little things good for? A great deal be- 
sides being enchanting to look at. 

Hot water absorbs a great deal of silica. 
The Hot Springs of the Yellowstone 
Park deposit whole hills of it as the 
water cools. The earth was once hot, 
and all its water very silicious. It could 
not be used by highly organized beings 
without making a flinty coating of all the 
intestines. Men would snap in pieces if 
they bent over. The water must be 
freed from silica. It could not be done 
chemically, so. it must be done vitally, 
and the way prepared for high orders of 
being. Hence, super-arithmetically nu- 
merous creatures—we know of about four 
thousand species—are everywhere put to 
work to clear the water by making mar- 
velously beautiful houses for themselves, 
and to set the vast creation a-throb with 
joyous life. 

Among the greatest discoveries of 
modern times is the utilization of by- 
products—that is, the side outcomes when 
the worker is seeking one main thing— 
as aniline dyes and a score of other things 
in distilling crude petroleum for standard 
oil. Hints of all these things are in 
nature. Not only is the water cleared of 
silica, but the shells are of highest use— 
as tripoli, for polishing purposes. In 
Virginia, an extensive tract of diatoma- 
ceous earth is forty feet deep. 

Even more might be said of the coral 
insect that builds vast islands, alters 
ocean currents, and lays the foundation 
of a continent. The water was full of 
lime so oysters and thousands of other 
orders of being were set to making pon- 
derous or slight habitations for them- 
selves, and by their aid limestone, mar- 
ble, onyx, etc., are precipitated in 
immeasurable amounts. These exuvize 
are an essential part of guano beds, some 
of them on the Peruvian Islands being 
sixty feet thick. 

Everything shows that the Creator 
prefers to work, wherever possible, by 
living rather than mechanical forces. 
All life is joyous, and in some places 
every thousandth of an inch quivers with 
jubilant life. 

This gives a new and more vivid sig- 
nificance to the words, ‘‘ All things work 
together for good to them that love 
God.’’ All lives are exhausted in active 
endeavor for the good of man, the coming 
king. 

Again, if such age long painstaking is 
put into preparing this world for man, 
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what greater results will there be where 
Christ says, I go to prepare, painstak- 
ingly, and by every possible agency, a 
place for you—a place fit for myself; and 
where I am, there ye may be also.— 
Sunday-School Times. 


MEMORIES OF CHILDHOOD. 





PAUL MANTOUX. 


PORTRAIT of Anatole France rep- 

resents him in his study, surrounded 
with richly bound books, holding in his 
hand and fondly looking at a little statu- 
ette, a frail masterpiece of Greek work- 
manship. There is no better definition of 
his mind and work, so redolent they are 
of scholarly culture and artistic refine- 
ment. Is it not paradoxical that a 
writer who seems to stand so far from 
unadorned nature should have written 
charming pages on childhood? The 
psychology of children is not something 
you learn in college. It is the most un- 
classical, unliterary thing in the world. 
But Anatole France, for all his amusing 
pedantry, is no common bookworm. 
Were it merely as a lover of books, he 
knows what a wonderful, invaluable 
manuscript the soul of a childis. Is not 
the history of our own origin written 
there? 

‘My Friend’s Book’’ (‘‘ Le Livre de 
mon Ami’’) is supposed to be the work of 
the author’s imaginary friend, Pierre 
Noziére. Pierre Nozére is very much 
like Anatole France, and the recollections 
of his boyish days will explain to us 
much of France’s own mind. He was 
born ‘‘in a fine, somewhat decayed old 
house. . . facing the Louvre and Tuile- 
leries, close to the Palais-Mazarin, on the 
embankment of that glorious river which 
runs between the towers, turrets and 
spires of old Paris.’’ Is it possible, he 
asks, that one should be quite dull and 
vulgar-minded after being brought up 
there? His father, who was an anthro- 
pologist, had his house crammed with a 
lot of strange things, ‘‘ racks of savages’ 
arms, pirogues with their paddles, hang- 
iug side by side with stuffed alligators . 
and any number of little skeletons which, 
I thought, had a most spiteful and mali- 
cious look.’’ When he went out for a 
walk he saw bookstalls and curiosity 
shops ‘“‘filled with the most beautiful 
shapes of art and the most interesting 
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relics of the past.’’ He stared at old 
prints, or admired a rusty helmet, and 
the world, past and present, made its first 
appearance to him through an antiquari- 
an’s window. Such surroundings were 
bound to work upon the boy’s imagina- 
tion. He dreamt at night of the goblins 
he had seen in Callot’s quaint etchings. 
He longed after distant lands. After gaz- 
ing at two chinaware magots, which were 
perpetually shaking their heads and loll- 
ing their tongues, he resolved on going to 
China. The “difficult point was how to 
be taken there by my nurse. I was posi- 
tive that China was lying somewhere, be- 
yond the Arc de Triomphe. But I never 
contrived to push on so far.’’ 

The swarming of fanciful notions in a 
child’s head, his life in a world of his 
own, are made the subject of delightful 
chapters : still more delightful, perhaps, 
are those which describe the exquisite 
delicacy of his feelings. There area few 
pages on Pierre Noziére’s mother, which 
are equal toanything. She was a sweet, 
charming soul, with ‘‘ the heavenly pa- 
tience aud joyful simplicity which belong 
to those who have no business in the 
world but love.’’ What she taught her 
little boy, it is easier to feel than to ex- 
She taught him what makes life 


plain. 
truly worth living : she gave him imma- 
terial treasures, more valuable than sil- 


ver and gold. ‘‘ One day, in the small 
parlor, she laid aside her embroidery 
work, and lifted meup in her arms; then, 
showing me one of the flowers on the 
wall, she said to me: I give you this 
rose. And, to make it easily known, she 
stamped a cross upon it with her bodkin. 
Never did any present make me so 
happy.” er ; 
When a boy of six or seven, the inter- 
esting chapter of vocations begins. Most 
boys want to become soldiers or omnibus 
drivers. But Pierre Nozi¢re was no or- 
dinary boy. As his mother often read to 
him legends out of the ‘‘ Lives of the 
Saints,’”’ he thought of gratifying his in- 
ordinate yearning for glory by becoming 
asaint. The tale of his endeavors after 
holy life is a most entertaining one. He 
began by refusing to take his breakfast. 
Then he thought of rivaling St. Simeon 
Stylites. ‘‘I climbed up the small cis- 
tern in the kitchen, but I couldn’t settle 
there, for I was quickly ousted by Julie, 
the cook.’’ His next model was St. 
Nicholas of Patras, who distributed his 
wealth among the poor ; he threw out of 
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the window some new pennies, his mar- 
bles and his top; but his father simply 
shut the window and called him a stupid 
boy. Other misadventures followed: he 
was flogged for tearing open an old arm 
chair in order to make himself a hair-shirt. 
His conclusion was that ‘it was very 
hard to practice holiness when living with 
one’s family,’’ and that the great hermit 
saints were right when they went to the 
desert. He thought of building a hut in 
the Zoo, which, in his opinion, wasno less 
than the Earthly Paradise, where all 
creatures lived together in peace. 

The story of his schooldays has not 
much in common with that of the aver- 
age Eton boy. There is little opportu- 
tunity for games and rompings in it. 
His most wicked pastimes were the rear- 
ing of caterpillars in his desk, or the tricks 
he played with his chum Fontanet’s cap. 
He formed, with the said Fontenet, all 
sorts of schemes : they tried to manufac- 
ture swords and shields ‘‘ with pasteboard, 
and pieces of the silver paper, in which 
chocolate. is wrapped.’’ They intended 
to write a History of France, ‘‘ with all 
the details,’’ in fifty volumes. They 
swore a feud against some tedious school 
books, and agreed, in case they should be 
used in the next form, ‘‘ toenlist as cabin- 
boys on board a large ship.’’ Pupils and 
teachers have given Anatole France fine 
opportunities of displaying his particular 
kind of humor, which cannot be com- 
pared save with that of Heinrich Heine. 
It is something very enjoyable, but it 
cannot be earily defined : just a touch of 
mockery, without any bitterness in it, 
something very light and exquisite, 
which will not make you roar, but smile. 

To his own recollections Pierre Nozi- 
ére adds a few stories of his baby-girl 
Suzanne and her little friends. Shall I 
call them stories ? They are rather philo- 
sophical essays—the most humorous phi- 
losophy you ever heard of. For instance, 
Guignol, the French Punch, is to Pierre 
Noziére the subject of deep reflictions, 
which are amusingly contrasted with the 
little girl’s ingenious views. A dreadful 
battle takes place between Guignol and 
Old Nick : Old Nick is killed. Noziére 
thinks it is rather a pity. 

‘‘ The Evil One being dead, goodbye to 
sin! Perhaps Beauty, Sin’s ally, will 
havetogo. Perhaps we shall see no more 
the flowers that intoxicate, and the eyes 
that bewitch and kill. Then what shall 
become of us in this world? Will it be 
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even possible for us to be virtuous? It 
is very doubtful. Guignol did not suffi- 
ciently bear in mind that Evil is the neces- 
sary counterpart of Good, as the shade is 
that of the light; that virtue does wholly 
consist of effort and struggle, and that, if 
there is no more Devil to fight against, 
the elect will remain idle as the sinners 
themselves. Life will be mortally dull. 
I tell you that when he killed Old Nick, 
Guignol was very unwise indeed.’’ 

He is thus musing, but little Suzanne 
thinks he is sad. She has a notion that 
people who are thinking must be in 
trouble. 

‘* With gentle pity she takes hold of my 
hand, and asks me why I am unhappy. 
I own that I am sorry Guignol has killed 
Old Nick. Then she puts her little arms 
round my neck, and bringing her mouth 
close to my ear: ‘I’ll tell you somefin : 
Guignol, he has killed him, but he has 
not killed him for good.’ ”’ 

Some strict Puritans may think that 
Anatole France’s views on the Evil One 
are most dangerous. I do not pretend to 
say that ‘‘ Le Livre de mon Ami’”’ can be 
a substitute for ‘‘ Pilgrim’s Progress.’’ 
But ‘‘ My Friend’s Book”’ would certanily 
rank among the masterpieces in any 
country—as some of the small statuettes, 
of which Anatole France is fond, can, by 
their perfect shape, rival the great works 
which made the Hellenic chisel famous. 
— The Academy. 





THE KNIGHTS OF VALOR. 





HE best boys’ movement of which I 

_ know is that of the Knights of Valor, 
organized by Principal E. J. Robinson, 
of Tidioute, Warren county, Pa. In 
1897 Professor Robinson made a search- 
ing investigation as to the cigarette habit 
of the boys in his school, and found that 
133 of the 140 boys used tobacco, or 
nearly ninety-five per cent. To-day not 
a boy uses tobacco. Nor is this good 
work confined to Tidioute, for its success 
was such as to cause other schools in the 
county to form Knights of Valor, and 
the uniform success throughout the 
county has led to the formation of a na- 
tional organization, which can wipe out 
the use of tobacco in the schools when it 
has done the same effective work else- 
where that it has done in Tidioute. 

I was at the county institute at War- 
ren when the members of the order of the 
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K. O. V. in the county received their 
badges in the presence of a hall crowded 
with enthusiastic friends of boyhood pur- 
ity. The order is but four years old, 
even in Tidioute, and sixty boys have 
kept the pledge the four years, and fifty 
others three years. 

The improvement is not confined to the 
non-use of tobacco. The deportment of 
the boys is much better, and there is not 
one case of punishment now in the school, 
where there were fifty four years ago. 
The work has had a refining influence 
upon the boys. The school attendance 
is better, and school work done in a more 
satisfactory manner. 

Any person having attained the age of 
ten years may become a member of this 
order by taking the pledge against the 
use of tobacco for one year. 

All members in honorable standing— 
who have kept the pledge—have a star 
engraved on their badge at the end of 
each year. When ten stars are so en- 
graved, the member is entitled to a crown 
badge. When the boy who joins has 
never used the weed, he receives a star 
badge during the first year, thus advanc- 
ing him one year toward the day when 
he may wear the crown badge. All be- 
come honorary members at the age of 
twenty-one. Breaking the pledge de- 
stroys the member’s right to stars, and 
he has to begin again if he is restored to 
membership. He cannot receive a badge 
if he has indulged in intoxicants during 
the period of his membership, but upon 
public declaration that he has not, he has 
the honor of an extra star engraved on 
his badge. The badge is very pretty, 
being a shield enlivened with graceful 
scroll work. 

The headquarters of the movement 
will remain at Tidioute, Pa., until one 
hundred charters have been granted, 
when a national convention will be called, 
and a wider organization effected. 

There is no money made in this work 
anywhere. The charter fee is almost 
nothing. The badges are furnished at 
cost—and it is a very low cost, at that. 
The whole movement is purely philan- 
thropic. It puts the thing into the hands 
of the public school system, where it 
seems that it will be easiest to manage it. 
And it gives an opportunity to teachers 
to increase their influence for good upon 
the lives of their boys. 

The place of the parents in the work 
is to see that, by frequent banquets and 
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pleasant contests, the meetings are made 
as live as possible. In Tidioute there is 
an annual banquet on New Year’s even- 
ing, at which the boys manage their own 
program and look back to the advantages 
of a year of Valorhood. E. J. Robinson, 
Tidioute, Pa., is to be credited with the 
entire success of the movement.—Dr. 
Winship in N. E. Journal of Education. 


FAIRY TALES IN SCHOOL-ROOM. 
CATHARINE I. DODD. 


T is Ruskin who says, ‘‘ Keep a fairy 
or two for your children;’’ and Cole- 
ridge who tells us, ‘‘A deeper import 
lurks in the legend told my youthful 
years than in the truth we live to learn.’’ 
The old Florentines of the Middle Ages 
had a noble conception of the uses of lit- 
erature in the training of painters as well 
as children. ‘‘And to the old painter,”’ 
writes Ruskin, ‘‘with his wild, weird, 
mysterious Etruscan instincts and ances- 
tors, literature meant the Bible, legend, 
poetry, myth—it meant essentially im- 
aginative literature—fairy tales, an it 
please you.’’ Literature to Plato meant 


pretty much the same thing; for he, too, 
would teach children by fables, which he 
says are ‘‘fictions, though there are in 


them some elements of truth.’? And by 
fairy tales Plato would open up the 
child’s mind, for these half reveal and 
half conceal the truth, for the little child 
is as yet too tender to look upon Truth 
unveiled. 

Classic fairy tales, myths, legends and 
sagas, born in the childhood of the world, 
are the true food for little children; be- 
cause the little child is psychically near 
to the childlike races of the early world, 
and the same things which appealed to 
the credulous barbarian appeal to him. 
The Puritan divines, Rousseau, as well 
as some modern writers on Education, 
would forbid the fairy tale in the school- 
room. ‘‘ As for romances and idle tales,’’ 
writes Richard Baxter, ‘‘I have already 
shown in my book of Self Denial how 
pernicious they are, especially to youth.”’ 
Rugged enough was this pathway, as 
spelled out by the little Puritan child; 
but, happily for him, no one denied him 
his David and Goliath, his Daniel and 
den of lions, his Joseph and his brethren; 
for the Bible always remained to him. 

Rousseau sternly forbade fairy tales. 
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The child was to learn only from real 
things within his experience, and his 
emotional nature was to be left severely 
alone. He dared to present the naked 
truth to the little child, which Plato 
would spare him. ‘‘ Men may learn from 
fables,’’ he writes, ‘‘ but children must be 
told the bare truth; if it be veiled they do 
not trouble to lift the veil.'’ Soin his 
passion for realities, Rousseau would clip 
the wings of the child’s imagination, and 
thus maim him for life; for the folk-lore 
and fairy tales not read in childhood miss 
their effect forever. 

It is a relief to come upon Charles 
Lamb’s Story of Ulysses and Mrs. Leices- 
ter’s School amid all the utilitarian liter- 
ature of their time. In the former he 
has given a romantic touch and a literary 
form to one of the finest tales in the 
world for children. And M/s. Leicester's 
School has a charm of its own with its 
dainty descriptions, natural incidents and 
sweet humor. One reads it again and 
again with something like longing to be 
an imaginative person of eight, in order 
fully to enter into it. ‘‘ Wisest, virtu- 
ousest, discreetest, best,’’ is the verdict 
of Sir Thomas Talfourd on the work of 
Charles and Mary Lamb for children. 
Their books truly shine like gleams of 
sunlight in the gray didactic age. Even 
Dr. Johnson has a word to say in favor 
of the fairies: ‘‘ Babies do not like to hear 
stories of babies like themselves,’’ he 
says; ‘‘ they require to have their imagi- 
nation raised by tales of giants and fair- 
ies, castles and enchantments.’’ 

Deep in the heart of primitive races, 
children, poets and simple folk, lies a 
craving for fairy tales and romances, and 
so treasures have been preserved for us, 
as old as the Pyramids, which have en- 
dured through the ages, preserved by 
peasants, poets and children; for the 
wise and the worldly have been too much 
occupied with higher matters to think 
about these things. And these treasures 
have been handed down orally, or stored 
up in little blue and scarlet books, with 
a gold pattern running all over them, and 
these books have been sold at fairs, along 
with gilt gingerbreads to simple folk, 
who wanted sentiment along with their 
literature, for the same reason as they 
wanted gilt on their gingerbread; and so 
they wept over the sorrows of Rosamond 
in her bower and the Babes in the Wood, 
as they told the stories again and again 
to their children and their children’s chil- 
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dren. A book was a book in those days, 
and a story was a story, and there were 
fairies and romances in the land. 

And a surprising number and variety 
of fairies there were, and one wonders 
sorrowfully where they have all gone to. 
It may be that the amazing multiplication 
of text-books and schools which weighs 
us down in these days has killed nearly 
all; for it is well known that text-books, 
and the wisdom of the schools, are fatal 
to the fairies. At any rate, there were 
in England, in the old days, Saxon fair- 
ies, Celtic fairies and Scandinavian fair- 
ies. The oldest and best-loved were the 
elves, pixies and trolls dear to the Danes 
and Saxons; for do we not know from 
Sir Walter Scott that ‘‘ Jack, commonly 
called the Giant-killer, and Thomas 
Thumb landed in England from the very 
same keels and warships which conveyed 
Hengist and Horsa and Ebba the Saxon?”’ 

Certainly no country has had a richer 
heritage in fairies, and perhaps none has 
made less use of such a heritage in the 
schoolroom. In defending the use of 
fairy tales in the schoolroom, one would 
urge first that they are a powerful aid in 
the training of the imagination; and im- 
agination is strong in the little child, and 
needs wise and generous training, be- 
cause in it the higher aspirations are 
rooted; moreover, imagination is a pow- 
erful force in developing will power. 
Much of the selfishness and inhumanity 
which exist in the world is due to de- 
ficient imagination, rather than to bad- 
ness of heart; and rightly directed imagi- 
nation tends to bring out the nobler side 
of human nature, and give a charm to 
existence, the like of which nothing else 
can give; for imagination is a heavenly, 
if somewhat dangerous, gift, bestowed 
chiefly on women and children and some 
men whom we call poets. It is the old 
fairy tales which appeal more strongly 
than anything else to childhood’s imagi- 
nation; then let us take them as the true 
mental food of infancy, and be thankful. 

These stories, again; awaken sympathy 
in the child, and extend his knowledge 
of humanity. He enters into the feelings 
of the despised Cinderella sitting among 
her ashes, he thrills with joy when she 
marries the handsome prince, and he 
trembles with apprehension when the 
clock strikes twelve and her rags return 
to her. He goes forth courageously with 
Jack to kill his giants, and he glories 
when the good and the true triumph, as 
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they are bound to do in all wholesome 
and honest fairy tales. He learns, in 
short, to enter into the joy, the woes and 
the difficulties of others, which is a 
worthy lesson, for, as Wordsworth says 
of fairy tales, 

The child whose love is here at least doth reap 
One precious gain—that he forgets himself. 

Then, fairy tales arouse aspiration in 
the child and give him ideals. Crude 
and material enough are these childish 
ideals, it is true, as in the desire of a cer- 
tain class of little ones to be good, and 
go, like Goldmary, through the golden 
gate and receive the shower of gold and 
roses, for the gold remained on her hair 
forever, and the roses never faded from 
her cheeks; besides, she was always rich. 
“Did you ever go through the golden 
gate ?’’ one infant asked me as I pictured 
these glories; and when I sorrowfully re- 
plied ‘‘ No,’’ the babe remarked senten- 
tiously, ‘‘ You should have been good 
then, like Goldmary.’’ But the little one 
who can ‘‘take the wishes out of its 
heart and project them on a screen of 
fancy ’’ gains faith and an idealizing ten- 
dency which remain after it has outgrown 
the fairy tales; for, as Colonel Parker 
says, ‘* Fairy stories are to the child like 
the parables of the Master: they contain 
the seeds of truth, that will germinate 
and fructify in the child’s mind far better 
than truth grown to its full stature and 
embodied in maxims and precepts.’’ 

Unconsciously, too, for the most part, 
the power of example is brought to bear 
upon the child in these old tales; for the 
command of the Master, ‘‘ Go thou and 
do likewise,’’ need not be spoken to chil- 
dren. As Charles Dickens says in speak- 
ing of fairy tales, ‘‘Forbearance, courtesy, 
consideration of the poor and aged, ab- 
horrence of tyranny and brute force— 
many such good things have been nour- 
ished in the child’s heart by this power- 
ful aid.’’ 

The true power of example does not-lie 
in holding up trivial actions to be slav- 
ishly copied, for we all know that ‘‘imi- 
tation is suicide,’ in small things as in 
great. This is one reason why the real- 
istic children’s stories of the goody-goody 
type so often fail in their purpose, and 
only succeed in making children pose, if 
indeed they succeed in reaching them at 
all, like the little girl of seven who prayed 
that her mother might become a drunk- 
ard in order that she might reclaim her, 
as did the pious little Jenny of the story. 
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The same little girl used to try to go to 
sleep on the sofa, with her finger on her 
favorite text in her Bible when she heard 
people coming, because Jenny had a trick 
of going to sleep in this attitude, and her 
little world used always to come in and ad- 
mire her. Generations of the good little 
Georges and Jennies have given up their 
artless little ghosts, and ceased mending 
their own clothes and prattling piously 
about it for the edification of other little 
boys and girls, and, alas! they are all for- 
gotten; but Red Riding Hood, Jack the 
Giant Kiiler and the Sleeping Beauty 
will never die. They belong to an im- 
perishable golden age, and they go on 
forever, spurring on wondering babes to 
worthy effort. 

The babes cannot, it is true, hope to 
imitate the doings of the immortal Jack, 
any more than we may hope to imitate 
the doings of Brutus or Portia, for times 
and circumstances have altered; but 
though the actions of our heroes cannot 
be repeated, yet; they awaken within us 
that vigor of feeling upon which the 
actions are based. 

Fairy tales, too, prepare the child for 
poetry. They form the beginnings of lit- 
erature—indeed they ave literature, being 


**part of the current coin of the world’s 


intercourse.’’ We cannot all hope to be 
classical scholars, but all may be steeped 
in folk-lore and heroic romance in child- 
hood, when the imagination is fresh and 
keen, and so acquire a share of the old- 
world culture. 

The old fairy tales too are full of the 
poetry of forest life and of unseen nature, 
and this satisfies the child’s sense of mys- 
tery, wonder and awe. With his wonder 
book he penetrates into the heart of the 
mountain, where, in caves ribbed with 
bars of gold, the dwarfs and the gnomes 
are gathering the treasures of the earth; 
and he dives into the depths of the sea, 
where the mermaids have reared their 
palaces. Then there are valleys of dia- 
monds, enchanted gardens where the 
apples are rubies and the plums topazes, 
kingdoms in the air where one sails on 
chariots through pink and pearly clouds, 
and beautiful meadows at the bottom of 
wells where the apple-trees speak to 
Goldmary and the flowers smile at her. 

But, it is urged, fairy tales are improb- 
able—as indeed they are—they teach the 
child nothing, that is, no solid facts. If 
only a genius could arise, and make us 
believe that the schoolroom is a place for 
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training the child’s heart and mind rather 
than stuffing his head, we should prob- 
ably hear less about the value of facts. 
Human development cannot take place 
on right lines without depth and cordial- 
ity of feeling; and to be effective, early 
education must get at, and cultivate, 
right, active, vital feeling. Education 
which is mainly formal and intellectual 
is positively harmful, and narrowness of 
sympathy and hardness of disposition re- 
sult from the mind being stored only with 
facts. 

To come back to our fairy tale. We 
shall find, if we look into it, at the heart 
of the real old fairy tale a great universal 
truth, and it is this truth which gives the 
fairy tale its grip on the generations. 
Fairy tales are histories of human nature, 
which does not change, as much as would 
be expected, in a few thousand years. 
We are all persecuted princesses, stupid 
ogres, wicked dwarfs and handsome 
princes, if only we were able to get to the 
bottom of each others’ disguises; and it 
is because fairy tales are so true that they 
go on satisfying the heart of childhood 
through the centuries. 

What kind of fairy tales are to be used 
in the schoolroom ? is often asked. And 
the answer is, only those worthy of the 
name of literature. And these are: 
firstly, the fairy tale proper, or nursery 
tale, which is the German J/archen , sec- 
ondly, those stories which powerful pens 
threw off in happy moments of fancy, 
and thirdly, Sagas. Children readily ap- 
preciate what is great, and in their hearts 
they despise the feeble little stories which 
are constantly written down to them 
under the name of Kindergarten liter- 
ature and the like. It is a tolerably safe 
rule to refuse to admit into the school- 
room any fairy tales that might not be 
considered classic. 

The fairy tales proper come to us from 
a time when the world was young, direct 
from the period to which the child be- 
longs. These folk tales are the literature 
of simple people, to whom everything is 
a symbol; and every incident in the old 
round of joy, pain, birth, love and death 
has gathered meaning for centuries. 
There is a beautiful simplicity and direct- 
ness of motive about these old tales which 
the child loves. Thus we find the queen 
in her parlor eating bread and honey, 
and the king with his golden crown on 
his head counting his bags of gold, and 
the maid of honor fetching a pail of 
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water. These stories, too, all end hap- 
pily, and this satisfies that craving for 
poetical justice so strong in little children. 

The child’s keen insight readily detects 
the ring of true gold, and those stories 
which endure in this world, apart from 
the folk stories, are those which origi- 
nated in powerful brains. Perrault, the 
mathematician, wrote Blue Beard; 
Southey, the Zhree Bears ; Goldsmith, 
probably, wrote Goody Two-Shoes; in- 
deed, nobody else could have written it, 
so why should we qualify the statement ? 
Then there was Bunyan, with his /i/- 
grim’s Progress ; Defoe, with his Robzn- 
son Crusoe; Swift, with his Gulliver's 
Travels ; Thackeray, with his Rose and 
the Ring ; and never, never must we for- 
get Hans Andersen, that curious Danish 
genius, with the soul of a woman and the 
heart of a child. He, more than any 
other, has caught the spirit of the old- 
world tales, and his whimsical simplicity 
appeals to all children and all whose 
hearts refuse to grow old. He under- 
stands the child’s sympathy with the en- 
tire universe; for trees, insects, plants, 
nay, even the stars and the moon, are the 
child’s comrades, and talk his language 
and listen to his confidences. The lim- 
ited mind of the mature reader can hardly 
retain its sanity among Andersen’s 
crowds of storks, slugs, apple-trees, cats, 
hens, swallows, green-peas, peg-tops, tin 
soldiers and ginger-bread cakes, all of 
which converse with an astonishing lu- 
cidity and an amazing individuality; and 
they all think the child’s thoughts, talk 
his language, and see the world as he 
sees it. Andersen, too, never outrages 
the ethics of the fairy world, as does the 
modern fairy tale, with its complex mo- 
tives and fantastic imaginings. He is 
always quaint, graceful’ and true to the 
canons of poetical justice, as laid down 
in all good fairy tales. So let it be 
granted that all fairy stories written in 
strong, beautiful and suitable language, 
by great writers may be safely put before 
children, and among these Andersen’s 
stories are preeminent. 

Then there are the Sagas. These are 
stories of definite beings, usually having 
a definite locality assigned to them, who 
once really lived; for the Saga treads 
earthly ways more than the fairy tale, 
and often mingles real historic fact with 
its romances. Dick Whittington, Lady 
Godiva, Robin Hood and King Arthur are 
stories of this class as well as the stories 





of Ulysses and Siegfried. Sagas form the 
connecting link between the fairy tale 
and true history; but the educational 
value of Sagas is another theme, and 
merits a special consideration of its own. 

The choice of the fairy tale is import- 
ant. They should be true to the princi- 
ples of good literature, simple, naive, 
rich in incidents and relationships, and 
neither vulgar, foolish nor sentimental. 
All stories which frighten children, as 
well as those which glorify cunning and 
trickery, should be avoided. The folk 
and fairy lore of the district should supply 
teachers with some material. 

Professor Rein, of Jena, who has worked 
out the material suitable for the eight 
classes of the primary schools, very hap- 
pily chooses his fairy tales from Grimm; 
and for the children of Thuringia this is 
appropriate, for the brothers Grimm gath- 
ered many of their stories directly from 
the lips of the Thuringian peasants, who 
had received them as oral traditions from 
remote ancestors. For instance, Dorn- 
burg, a castle on a hill near Jena, full of 
memories of Goethe, is built on the very 
spot where the palace of the Sleeping 
Beauty stood; and as one climbs through 
the bushes to the summit, one is thrilled 
again and again by the thought that the 
pringe cut his way through the briar 
roses on this very spot, in those dear, 
dim, old days which will never come 
again except in the dreams of children 
and the visions of poets. 

The teacher must tell the story to the 
children, for the voice is more effective 
than the printed book. All superfiuities 
of language must be avoided; these only 
bore a child. He wants the story simply 
and directly, without unnecessary moral- 
izing. Skilful detail delights him. The 
language must be true, simple and strong, 
without any striving after mere decor- 
ative effect. The true story-teller for 
little children needs to be something of 
an artist, as well as something of a poet 
and a dramatist—and true story-tellers 
are nearly always women. She should 
also possess a good deal of literary feel- 
ing, as well as a knowledge of fairy tales. 
If she happens to believe in fairies so 
much the better, but, at any rate, she 
must once have believed in them, and she 
must remember all about her beliefs. In 
telling her story to her class, she must 
be simple, concrete and sufficiently pas- 
sionate. Simplicity is perhaps the great- 
est difficulty. It means selecting the es- 
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sentials and presenting them clearly as 
well as picturesquely. To be concrete 
she should be able to draw rapidly on the 
blackboard, and use colored chalks. 
**The king and queen lived in a beauti- 
ful palace.’’ ‘‘See, here it is, here are 
the towers, the windows, the gardens, 
and here was a stream where water-lilies 
grew.’’ ‘‘The queen often sat on a 
marble seat by the stream.’’ ‘‘ Look! 
here is the seat.’’ ‘‘One day a frog 
hopped out of the water.’’ Then the frog 
is drawn, with his intelligent eye fixed 
on the queen. All this fascinates the 
children as the magic story grows under 
the teacher’s hands. ‘It is like being 
in fairyland to hear that teacher tell us 
tales,’’ said an eager child of six one day 
after a fairy-tale lesson; and indeed it 
was, for we all listened spellbound, the 
critical spectators as well as the children. 
The passionate teacher, who feels the 
beauty of her theme and believes in it, 
can easily impart her appreciation to all 
her pupils, and make them aware of the 
human spirit working within them. 
Stolid, frigid and superior people should 
never teach little children, and never be 
allowed to tell fairytales. Butthe teacher 


-of literature, especially if she has to deal 
with little children, must, like the poet, 
be born, for she certainly can never be 
made.—National Review. 





SPELLING DEVICES. 


1. For a written spelling lesson have 
the pupil write as many of the words as 
he can recall. Ina short time not a few 
in the class will be able to write the 
whole list. When you think sufficient 
time has been given, call on three or four 
who have the longest lists to pronounce 
-and direct the others to supply missing 
words. 

2. Require words to be grouped ac- 
cording to number of syllables they con- 
tain. 

3. Require class to write twenty words 
that are named of things used to cook 
with, or of things raised in the garden, 
-or Of things bought by dry measure, of 
bones of the skeleton, etc. 

4. Give a word. Direct class to make 
as many words as possible from the let- 
ters contained in the given word. 

5. Add zug and ed to beg, plod, fret, 
rub, etc. Add zug and ed to scrape, man- 
-age, escape, excuse, etc. Add er to slip, 
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big, sin, etc. Add ment to amaze, man- 
age, measure, etc. In the same way re- 
quire the adding of ad/e, ful, less, and 
so on. 

6. Lists of words misspelled should be 
corrected and accurately written many 
times, in order that the pupil may get the 
right impression of the word in place of 
the wrong form. 

7. Write list of words that rhyme with 
lawn, dawn, fawn, etc. 

8. Make memory list of words used in 
previous geography lesson. 

9g. Make a list of words alike in spell- 
ing, but different in meaning and pro- 
nunciation. Of words alike in sound but 
different in spelling.—J/idland Schools. 
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POLITICAL BANDITS. 





Philadelphia last week three mem- 

bers of a ward school board in the 
city, together with a man who acted as 
go-between, were convicted of extorting 
money from teachers in return for prom- 
ised positions in public schools. The evi- 
dence that was given before the court 
sustained the views expressed in the 
letter from a Philadelphia teacher, printed 
in Zhe Outlook for March 14, that corrup- 
tion has entered the administration of 
the city schools to an almost incredible 
extent. Teachers testified that they had 
been made to understand that they could 
not be appointed unless they handed 
over money to politicians who controlled 
the ward school board. One teacher 
swore that out of a salary of $47 a month 
she had to pay $40 for three months for 
her election. In spite of this she did not 
receive the position, ‘‘ because there were 
too many teachers elected.’’ She was 
again elected, and still she had to pay, 
although she had received no salary for 
her ‘‘first duties.’’ Within forty-eight 
hours before the exposure of school con- 
ditions was made in the newspapers, she 
received $30 back. By no means all the 
corruption that exists was revealed; in- 
deed, only so much as could be proved 
by the indiscretions of these convicted 
men, who apparently attempted to make 
money independently of the machine. 
The sort of men in control of the schools 
may be judged by the fact that a daughter 
of Dr. W. W. Keen, the world-famous 
surgeon, was compelled, after a specially 
admirable and self-sacrificing record, to 
retire as member of a ward school board, 
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and on the eve of her retirement was 
forced to leave the room in which a meet- 
ing was being held, because of the offen- 
sive and profane language used, with the 
purpose of humiliating her, by the boss 
of the ward, who used autocratic power 
over the board, though not himself a 
member of it. The arrogance of the man 
may be judged by a statement of his 
which we quote from the Public Ledger. 

‘‘ Anyway,” he said, ‘‘a woman must not 
come into the school board and expect to 
run things as it suits her. The men know 
as much about education as Miss Keen does. 
Nor because she is a woman the men should 
not be bossed by her. No, sir! I don’t 
want such men on the board. I won’t have 
it... . They cannot be run by a woman in 
this ward. I'll see to that.’’ Mr. Myers 
was asked : ‘‘In your statement you use the 
word ‘I.’’’...Mr. Myers replied: ‘‘I 
mean ‘we,’ the administration, the ma- 
chine, as it is called.’’ 

No form of political corruption is worse 
than that which profits by the defense- 
lessness of underpaid women and the 
needs of children. This is the most 
despicable form of political corruption 
that has yet been exposed in American 
politics. The conviction of these four 
men who thus trade on their power over 
women and children ought to arouse, 
in Philadelphia, an outpouring of just 
wrath against the men and the system 
under whose control venal meanness of 
that sort can flourish, and should put an 
end to the system forever.—Ouxtlook. 


THE EASTER VISION. 


‘IGHT he had, but not vision. The 
things about him stood out with the 
utmost distinctness; every line was 
sharply defined, every feature and shape 
distinctly limned. So accustomed was 
he to entire accuracy of perception, to 
perfect exactness of knowledge, that he 
was impatient of any blur in another’s 
sight, any uncertainty in another’s re- 
port or account of things, Confidence in 
his own judgment had become second 
nature with him; he acted as one who 
could make no mistakes. And this was 
the impression others received from him. 
All men spoke of his clearness of judg- 
ment; of the vigor and decision of his 
nature; of the weight and authority of 
his character. He was, in a word, the 
master of his world. 
But it was significant that while men 





went to him for advice in all practical 
matters, no man ever sought his counsel 
in any moral confusion or uncertainty; 
no man struggling to his feet from the 
mire in which he had slipped ever turned 
to him for help; no man compassed about 
with sorrow and in the presence of the 
supreme experiences of life ever so much 
as thought of him. Exact, trustworthy, 
keen, truthful, the man of clear sight 
touched his fellows only in the world of 
things; when the fortunes of the soul were 
in the balance he neither saw nor felt nor 
understood. 

To him all these intangible interests 
were as if they were uot. He managed 
his acres with perfect judgment, but he 
could not see the landscape which envel- 
oped them; he saw the little section of 
world in which he worked, but the uni- 
verse was invisible to him. In his sight 
men were born, grew into childhood and 
youth, passed on into manhood, did their 
work, died and vanished from sight, and 
that was theend. Hesaw the outlines of 
their character with marvelous clearness; 
he knew where they were efficient and 
where they were weak; he judged with 
exactness of their value for practical ser- 
vice; but of their inner experience, of their 
spiritual struggles, of the forces and con- 
flicts which give character its quality and 
life its meaning, he knew nothing. He 
was a master of the knowledge of things, 
but no ray of that wisdom which gives a 
man understanding of life ever penetrated 
the central darkness of his mind. He had 
sight, but he was without vision. 

Now, all the wealth of this man’s nature 
was lavished on one whom he loved not 
blindly, but instinctively—with the pas- 
sion of the heart which gropes after those 
things that it needs without knowing that 
it needs them. In this woman’s eyes the 
man who loved her saw, without seeing, 
the reflection of that heaven which was 
beyond his sight; and in her nature he 
felt without understanding, the play and 
stir of those spiritual impulses and forces 
which slowly fashion in a mortal frame an 
immortal spirit; and in her life he was 
aware of a wealth of tenderness, of devo- 
tion, of self-surrender, which he could 
neither measure nor compute. And she 
became as his own soul; for she was vision 
to him, and in her the mystery and bless- 
edness of life was present though never 
revealed. 

The woman died, and the man’s heart 
broke within him, and the world of sight 
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lay in ruins about him; for he saw 
nothing save the beautiful garment which 
the spirit had laid aside; and that, too, 
was put out of his sight. He was in a 
prison of hopeless mystery; and many 
tried to speak to him; but he could not 
understand them for the thickness of the 
walls which surrounded him; and many 
strove to release him, but he conld not be 
freed, for he had locked the great doors 
from within. 

In the darkness the man no longer saw 
the old famiiiar things, and became as 
one blind; groping for the accustomed 
places of rest and finding them not, for 
the sweet ways and usages of love and 
missing them. His outstretched hands 
touched nothing, and his passionate long- 
ings returned upon themselves and turned 
to deepest pain; and in his solitude and 
desolation nothing abode with him save 
memory. 

For a time he was as one dead, but one 
dear memory kept companionship with 
him; and in the silence and darkness one 
image was always in his thought. As the 
days went by, that image seemed to fill 
his soul and grew more real, and touched 
the hidden springs of life within him, and 
his heart grew tender under the spell of 
the great love with which he lived alone 
in a night in which the earth seemed to 
have vanished. 

As his love deepened, a glimmer of 
hope began to suffuse the night, like a 
faint radiance from a light beyond the 
horizon, and delicate tendrils began to 
climb out of his heart toward that light; 
and there came a breath of something 
surpassingly sweet, like a fragrance from 
invisible gardens. 

And the spirit of the man softened and 
stirred, and he lifted his face, and the dim 
outlines of a new world slowly disclosed 
themselves. As he looked with wonder 
and awe and the yearning of a child 
stretching out its hands toward the light, 
this world became more distinct, and 
spread around him in a beauty such as 
he had never so much as dreamed of be- 
fore. There were familar objects in that 
world, but they were no longer hard and 
rigid; the outlines were lost in vaster 
designs, and were tender with new and 
deeper meanings; the familiar acres were 
folded im a vaster landscape, whose far 
horizons seemed to recede into luminous 
distances suffused with a light that 
streamed from the heart of things, and 
enveloped them in a splendor and beauty 
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which broke out of them like a mighty 
flood of life. 

The man went abroad once more with 
the heart of a child, and looked up to the 
heavens that had grown infinitely tender 
and benignant, and across the landscape 
that glowed and bloomed about his feet; 
for love had unsealed his eyes, and the 
power of sight had passed on into vision. 
And as he walked he was not alone, for 
one walked beside him whose presence 
was peace and whose companionship 
brought faith and trust and rest. The 
perishing world which he had once seen 
had widened to become the imperishable 
world which love builded in the far be- 
ginning, and which love enriches and 
enlarges and makes more beautiful with 
the coming of every soul that enters into 
it through the gates of birth and of death, 
for both are the gates of life. 

And as he looked, behold, the places 
where the dead lay were blossoming fields; 
for in all the reach and being of the uni- 
verse there was no death. Through all 
things streamed the mighty tide of life, 
and in the range of his vision the barren 
places broke into bloom, and far as his 
eager spirit traveled there were the stir- 
rings and strivings of tender and delicate 
and mysterious things growing in strength 
and beauty. Andthere wasno more night; 
for in the darkness, asin the light, infinite 
love watched and waited and cherished all 
things in its immortal hands; and nothing 
was forgotten or lost. And he saw the 
universe traversed by a countless host to 
whom sight had become vision; full of the 
repose of a great freedom and the deep joy 
of perfect strength fitted to imperishable 
ends; and in that multitude he became 
aware of those who had laid aside all care 
and sorrow, and entered into the fullness 
of life; and one moved near him—no 
longer a memory, but a visible presence— 
who had vanished in the darkness of his 
great sorrow, who had gone out of his 
sight to live henceforth stainless, radiant, 
and immortal in his vision; no longer 
hidden behind the veil which she had 
worn in the days before the revelation, 
but shining without blur or dimness or 
shadow upon the beauty of her unclouded 
spirit. After all the years of love he knew 
that for the first time he saw her as she was. 

And the air was soft about him, and the 
fragrance of the early flowers was borne 
to him; and like a far music he heard the 
bells of Easter ringing above the church- 
yard.—Outlook. 
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MUSCLES AND NERVES. 
PHYSIOLOGY IN PRIMARY GRADES. III. 


BY ELIZABETH LLOYD. 
HEN giving lessons in oral physi- 
ology to little folks it is always 
well for the teacher to bear in mind that 
this subject is taught throughout the 
school course, and that her mission is to 
arouse an interest in the various parts 
of the human body rather than to under- 
take systematic teaching. The child be- 
fore coming to school gathers knowledge 
concerning whatever attracts his atten- 
tion, by using his senses and asking in- 
numerable questions, and when he enters 
the school-room no abrupt departure from 
this method should be made. 

About all the anatomy that need be 
taught concerning muscles is that they 
are the lean meat of the body, they they 
are attached to the bones, and that by 
means of them the bones are moved. It 
will be very easy to bring a piece of 
boiled meat to the class and tear it into 
fibres, showing the nature of muscles; it 
will also be easy to bring the leg of a 
chicken and show how the muscles are 
fastened to the bones by means of tendons. 
If the foot of the chicken is brought and 
the tendons pulled that open and shut the 
toes, much interest will be aroused, and 
each child will want to try the experi- 
ment for himself on the next chicken’s 
foot that comes into the house. 

Nerves should be taught in connection 
with the muscles because the muscles 
move in obedience to the messages that 
they carry. A few well-directed ques- 
tions will lead the children to tell the 
teacher that some of the muscles move 
only when the thought tells them to do 
so, while others, such as the eyelids, often 
move of themselves. 

As soon as the general idea of a 
muscle and its functions has been im- 
parted the next thing is to teach the care 
of the muscles. All the pupils will agree 
that it is desirable to have strength, and 
they should therefore know that exercise 
will make the muscles strong, provided 
that they do not work or play so hard as 
to over-tire them. A suggestion may be 
made in this connection that running 
errands, carrying coal and water for 
mother, or doing other useful work is 
very good exercise, with the cantion that 
trying to carry heavy loads may injure 
the muscles of the back. 


MUSCLES AND NERVES. 
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The teacher should do all in her power 
to see that the conditions in the school- 
room are not such as to injure the mus- 
cles. She should remember that chil- 
dren’s muscles soon grow tired if kept too 
long in one position or doing one kind of 
work. After pupils have been writing 
fifteen or twenty minutes some other 
occupation should relieve the strain upon 
the fingers. After they have been sitting 
for half an hour they should be allowed 
to go to the moulding board, or the block 
table, or the blackboard, for a change of 
position, and simple calisthenic exercises 
should be given several times a day, if 
but for a minute or two each time. 

In regard to the care of the nerves even 
little children may learn the importance 
of self-control, and may try not to jump 
or scream when something startles them; 
but a teacher cannot teach this lesson 
effectively if she herself has not learned 
to keep quiet in times of excitement. 
There is no better opportunity to teach a 
lesson of self-control than during a 
thunder-storm. If the children show 
signs of fear the teacher should assure 
them that they will be just as safe going 
right on with their work, and if the tones 
of her voice are steady the timid ones 
will be quieted. If the storm is very 
severe, or it becomes too dark to goon 
with the regular work, the time may be 
spent in singing hymns that teach trust 
in God, or in the concert recitation of 
poems like Fields’ ‘‘Ballad of the 
Tempest.’’ 

The nerves and muscles are so closely 
connected that when the muscles are very 
tired the person becomes nervous. When 
children show signs of being irritable the 
teacher should take the hint and let 
them do something that will be restful 
and refreshing. If the teacher finds that 
she is cross herself she must take more 
fresh air and get moresleep. Of the two 
alternatives it is better to confront a class 
with a lesson not thoroughly prepared, 
than to greet the pupils with frowning 
face and scolding tongue. 

In connection with the muscles and 
nerves the pupil should learn that avoid-’ 
ing tobacco and all liquors containing 
alcohol will make the muscles stronger 
and the nerves steadier. They may be 
told that college boys who are preparing 
for athletic contests, and professional 
baseball and football players do not use 
either tobacco or alcohol when they are 
in training; and that those who never 
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use them at all stand a better chance of 
being victors in such contests. In a 
bicycle race in New York City that lasted 
for several days the young man who won 
the race was a total abstainer from alco- 
hol and tobacco; those who had used 
either during their time of training soon 
dropped out of the contest. 

Some hints should be given concerning 
the kinds of food that make good mus- 
cles. It is well, with little children, to 
put emphasis on a few well-known foods 
that are nourishing, and on some in com- 
mon use that should be avoided or par- 
taken of very sparingly, leaving details 
to be learned in the higher grades. For 
the little folks the teacher’s aim should 
ever be to reveal the wonders of the 
human body, and to teach thoroughly a 
few simple truths that will aid in its 
healthy development. 


> 


ACHIEVEMENTS OF YOUNG 
WOMEN. 





BY W. W. DAVIS. 


Men 
Bright 


ENIUS is not confined to sex. 
have no monopoly of brains. 


girls at school retain their cleverness as 
they grow older. In almost every calling, 
young women have attained distinction. 
Patti began to sing in public at seven, 
and is still singing at fifty-nine. Caroline 
Herschel was an enthusiastic student of 


astronomy at ninety-seven. A woman 
may be called young as long as she takes 
an interest in the business of life. Better 
seventy years young, said Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, than forty years old. 

At nineteen Joan of Arc led the French 
army to victory, saw her king crowned, 
and to the disgrace of the English, was 
burned as a witch. Harriet Hosmer at 
nineteen modeled her first head, ‘‘ Hes- 
per,’? and at twenty-two, ‘‘ Zenobia.’’ 
At nineteen Rosa Bouheur exhibited her 
first painting, ‘‘Two Rabbits,’’ and at 
thirty-one, her immortal ‘‘ Horse Fair.’’ 
Jennie June at six organized a juvenile 
temperance society. 

Gail Hamilton could talk at two and 
recite pieces, and before eighteen, was 
teaching Latin and geometry in a board- 
ing school. Frances Ridley Havergal, 
whose name is associated with so many 
excellent hymns, could read the Bible at 
four, and in time committed to memory 
Isaiah, the gospels, epistles, and Revela- 
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tion. When a student, Mary Lyon, 
founder of Mount Holyoke, studied 
twenty hours a day, and in three days, 
learned Adams’ Latin grammar. 

Jane Austen, whose ‘‘ Sense and Sen- 
sibility,’’ ‘‘ Pride and Prejudice,’’ were 
admired by Walter Scott and Lord Macau- 
jay, died at forty-two. Louisa Alcott, 
author of ‘‘ Little Women,”’ closed a busy 
career of literary industry and household 
devotion at fifty-six. Charlotte Bronte, 
who wrote ‘‘ Jane Eyre,’’ and her sisters, 
Emily and Anne, all closed their sad and 
earnest lives before they were forty. 

Dorothea Linde Dix, who published 
‘* Prisons and Prison Discipline’ at forty- 
five, and was the means of establishing 
asylums for the insane in twenty states, 
has been called the most useful woman 
this country has produced. Grace Dar- 
ling’s heroism at twenty-three in rescuing 
the crew from a sinking ship off the Eng- 
lish coast in 1838, awakened the grateful 
admiration of the world. Florence Night- 
ingale, ‘‘Angel of the Crimea,’’ was only 
thirty-four when she assumed charge of 
the hospitals in the war against Russia, 
saving thousands of soldiers from death, 
earning the thanks of the British nation, 
and receiving a testimonial of fifty thou- 
sand pounds. 

Helen Kellar, deaf, dumb, and blind, 
at Harvard Annex, abreast with other 
girls in possession of all their faculties, is 
the marvel of the age in the triumphant 
pursuit of knowledge under difficulties 
almost hopeless. 

Mary Russell Mitford, author of ‘‘ ow 
Village,’’ published a book of poems at 
twenty-three, and at the same age, a new 
young lady, Bertha Runkle, wrote the 
‘* Helmet of Navarre,’’ of which 100,000 
copies were printed in the first edition. 
Harriet Beecher Stowe was only thirty- 
nine when ‘‘Uncle Tom’s Cabin”’ ap- 
peared, building for herself an everlasting 
name. At twenty-two Madame De Stael 
wrote an essay on Rousseau, and at thirty- 
eight George Eliot gave ‘‘ Adam Bede”’ 
to literature. 

In this busy world no young woman 
has a right to be idle. Select some pur- 
suit, cultivate some gift, cherish some 
aim. You may not become famous, but 
you will be useful, efficient, happy. Re- 
member Charles Kingsley’ s fine stanza: 
Be good, sweet maid, and let who will be clever; 
Do noble things, not dream them, all day long ; 
And so make life, death, and that vast forever, 

One grand, sweet song. 
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A LIFE’S HEARTBEATS. 


AT THREE SCORE AND TEN THEY HAVE 
MOUNTED UP INTO THE BILLIONS. 


** ID you ever take the trouble to 

figure out how many times the 
normal heart would flutter in a lifetime ?”’ 
the young statistician inquired of a friend, 
says the New Orleans 7izmes-Democrat. 
‘* Well, the subject cannot be treated with 
absolute accuracy, but one may make a 
good guess of it. All hearts do not beat 
at the same rate of speed, and there are 
lapses even in the rate of speed at which 
the normal heart flutters. Shocks and 
undue excitement will frequently either 
suppress momentarily the heart’s activi- 
ties or produce the opposite effect in a 
quickened rate of speed, an excited, 
erratic sort of fluttering, generally re- 
ferred to as palpitation. 

‘*However the wise men who have 
burnt much oil in studying this important 
organ of the human system have decided 
that the normal heart will beat seventy- 
two times every minute. Frequently the 


heart of an apparently well person will 
flutter 100 times a minute, and it some- 
times happens that a heart will fall below 


the normal. But seventy-two is the 
normal agreed upon, and we may take 
this as a basis of computation. 

‘‘If a heart beats seventy-two times 
every minute, in the course of one hour 
it will beat 4320times. During one day, 
or twenty-four hours, it will flutter 103,- 
680 times, assuming that there are no 
lapses and no activities above the normal. 
At this rate of speed the heart will beat 
725.760 times during one week, or seven 
days, or about 2,903,040 during an aver- 
age month. On the same basis of com- 
putation, during a year-the human heart 
would flutter 37,843,200 times, allowing 
365 days for a year. 

‘Taking thirty-five years as an average 
man’s life, and we will find that during 
that period of time this sleepless, restless 
organ of the human body will beat about 
1,324,512,000 times. If a man should 
live to be 50 years of age, his heart would 
beat 1,892,160,000 times. If he lived to 
be 60 years old, it would beat 2,410,592,- 
ooo times. If he should live to be a 
centenarian, the heart would flutter 
3,784.320,000 times. 

‘* Mind you, I have been talking about 
the normal heart, or the heart that is 
called normal by the men who ought to 
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know. The fact of the business is that 
but few normal hearts are found in this 
age. 

‘* The human heart is overworked for 
one reason and another. A surplusage 
of poison in the blood, undue excitement: 
resulting from the stress of modern busi- 
ness methods, and things of that sort 
have tended to increase the rate of speed. 
at which the average heart must beat.. 
Impurities of every kind which find lodg- 
ment in the arteries must be weeded out: 
by this tireless engine and thrown off into 
the lungs, and an increase in the quantity 
of impure substances necessarily means 
increased activity on the part of the heart. 

‘* Hearts never break. The expression 
is a poetic flight, a mere metaphor, but 
one which is necessarily understood. 
But hearts do wear out, and in this age 
of rush and exciting clamor the human 
heart is unquestionably imposed upon, as 
in cases, for instance, of the excessive use 
of alcohol and tobacco, or other stimulat- 
ing ingredients which find lodgment in 
the human stomach. 

‘“The figures I have given are based 
on the normal agreed upon by the author- 
ities, but my own view is that they are 
much below the real figures when it 
comes to the average heart of this day.’” 


— 
—_- 


DREAMS. 





R. LEGGE, in an essay on dreams, 

in the Academy, says Andrew Lang, 
cites Alfred Maury’s remarkable dream. 
‘‘that he was about to be guillotined,. 
and woke up to find that a lath from the- 
head of the bed had fallen and was press- 
ing upon his neck.’’ Maury’s dream was- 
much more curious than one might guess 
from this compressed version. His mother 
was in the room, watching him as he 
slept; what she saw was a lath, or some-- 
thing of that kind, fall and touch Maury’s. 
neck, when he zzs/antly awoke. But his: 
dream had comprised a whole chapter: 
from the Reign of Terror. He dreamed! 
that he was suspected, arraigned before 
the Revolutionary tribunal, tried, con- 
demned, and taken to execution, the 
whole affair occupying, at least, many 
hours. But, as Maury saw, what hap- 
pened was this: he felt, in sleep, the 
touch on his neck. His sleeping self 
asked itself, ‘‘ What is this?’’ and replied 
by the long and (he says) coherent dream- 
myth, containing vivid experiences occu- 
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pying, if not days, at least a great por- 
tion of a day. And through all these 
emotions Maury passed in the fraction of 
a second between the touch on his neck 
and his complete return to waking con- 
sciousness. The interest of this dream, 
and others, lies in the dramatic power of 
the sleeping self, which actually con- 
structs, stages, and acts out a long story 
explanatory of a real sensation, literally 
‘‘in the twinkling of an eye.’’ Mani- 
festly the dream self is a dramatist of 
force far beyond the power of the waking 
self. Shakespeare could not have con- 
structed that plot, in the given time, 
when awake. In short, the dreaming 
self, like the soul in Mr. Matthew 
Arnold’s poem, 
‘Did not know the bond of Time 
Nor feel the manacles of Space, 


THE NEAR ROAD. 


HE foot-path that ran from the Warner 
place to the Sherman place had been 
much in use once, but that was when 
David Warner and Clara Sherman were 
children. For years now it had been 


overgrown with vines and choked with 


fallen branches. The families had quar- 
reled, and the ‘‘ near road,’’ which they 
had so often traveled together, had be- 
come a place to be avoided. 

The children, who used the foot-path 
most, were sent away to school, that they 
might not meet. Mrs. Warner ceased to 
go to quiltings and tea-parties where Mrs. 
Sherman was always a guest. Mrs. 
Sherman joined another church five 
miles away. 

It might have seemed that the quarrel 
would end when Mr. Warner died; in- 
deed, Mr. Sherman had grown lukewarm 
about it as he grew older. But Mrs. 
Warner appeared henceforth to cherish a 
double grievance, her husband’s and her 
own, and Mrs. Sherman was no whit be- 
hind her in bitterness. 

Then, as it chanced, David Warner and 
Clara Sherman, returning from their dif- 
ferent schools on the same day, found 
themselves set down at a lonesome little 
country station, condemned to wait hours 
for a delayed traiu. They recognized 
each other, and because the family quar- 
rel seemed to them a needless and a fool- 
ish thing, they renewed their early 
friendship at once. 

The mothers fumed when the girl and 
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the young man went home and told of 
the encounter, but neither of the young 
people realized how deep was the enmity 
between the women. Thus it was that 
when Sunday came David rode over to 
the church the Shermans attended, and 
spoke to Clara, after meeting, ‘‘in the 
face and eyes of everybody.’’ There 
were plenty of gossips to carry the tale to 
David’s mother, and they did not delay 
in doing so. 

The next morning, early, a tall, gaunt 
old woman shut the gate of the Warner 
place behind her and took her way down 
the main road. She was going to ‘‘ have 
it out’’ with Susan Sherman, the woman 
who was using her daughter to win a son 
away from his mother. Melinda Warner 
saw through the scheme! She meant to 
confront the woman in her own house, 
and tell her so. 

It was so early that the woods on one 
side of the road were still alive with bird- 
songs. In the fields on the other side the 
men were cutting corn. She could hear 
them calling to one another with a great 
deal of light laughter; but she knew that 
David’s voice was silent, although he 
was working there. For the first time in 
his life she had had a disagreement with 
her boy—and all on account of those 
Shermans. 

Down the slope of the hiil, along the 
pleasant valley and up the farther slope 
she went. Years had passed since she 
had last traveled it, but she knew every 
inch of the road. How the vines over the 
Shermans’ front porch had grown since 
she saw them last! She stood under the 
shadow of them for a moment—a poor, 
lonely old woman, remembering old 
times; then she raised her hand and gave 
a loud knock at the open door. 

No one responded. She could see that 
the front room was empty, but a sound of 
sobbing came from the room beyond, and 
she went in. A girl who seemed to have 
been lying across the bed sat up and 
— her hair away from a tear-stained 

ace. 

‘* Where is your mother ?’’ demanded 
the stern old woman in the doorway. 
The question recalled Clara’s griefs. 

‘**Oh!”’ she cried, with a fresh burst of 
tears. ‘‘She has gone over to Mrs. 
Warner’s—and she is so angry—and I 
know she’ll say something dreadful and 
make the quarrel worse than ever—and 
all because David and I don’t want to be 
enemies! Why should we be enemies? 
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Why should this silly quarrel go on? 
And now she’s gone over there to insult 
David and his mother, and they’ll never 
forgive it!’’ 

**She won’t find David or his mother 
at home to be insulted,’’ said the old 
woman in the doorway, trembling with 
passion. ‘‘My son is in the field at 
work, and I’m here.’’ 

Clara sprung to her feet with a cry of 
delight. Before the astounded old woman 
could think, the girl had thrown both 
arms around her neck and kissed her. 

‘*Oh, I know you now!”’ the girl ex- 
claimed. ‘‘Don’t you remember the 
little red-headed Sherman girl you used 
to pet because you hadn’t any little girl 
of your own? I’m Clara. Don’t you 
remember the time I sprained my ankle, 
and how you carried me all the way 
home, and how I didn’t want you to go 
away again? How proud you must be 
of David! Isn’t he a splendid fellow? ”’ 

The round young arms about her neck, 
the fresh young cheek against her 
withered face, the old times called back 
by this sweet young voice! 

The bitter old woman had passed many 
lonely, loveless years. Herson had been 
away, engrossed in hisstudies. She had 
felt herself shut off from the world. And 
here, all at once, was this girl with her 
lovely words and her caresses—and at her 
touch the fountains of the great deep 
were broken up. The angry old woman 
found herself clasping her enemy’s 
daughter to her breast, and weeping con- 
vulsively. 

*‘T wish I’d had a girl like you!’’ she 
cried, desolately. ‘‘ Maybe if I had it 
wouldn’t have happened. Maybe I’d 
been more patient and more forgivin’. 
It’s easier for people to be good when 
they’re petted and loved.”’ 

The sharp little woman from the 
Sherman house had shut her own gate 
behind her with an emphatic click that 
morning, and had resolutely made her 
way down the lane and across the foot- 
bridge, and so along the near road. 

She had taken that course almost un- 
consciously, and she was half-way down 
the valley before she woke to a realization 
of the scenes through which she was 
passing. 

i Then she perseveringly recalled her 
grievances, instead of her pleasant mem- 
ories. She would not be touched by the 
vines that trailed across the near road 
and the trees that had fallen and blocked 





it up. If the near road was in ruins, so 
was that old past when the Warners were 
her friends and she was theirs. 

Up the slope the Warner house came 
into view. Windows and doors were 
wide open, but there was no sign of any 
one stirring. 

‘*Mother!’’ she heard some one call. 
Somebody came in by the back way, 
tramping through the rooms. Mrs. 
Sherman turned toward a pallid young 
man, who staggered a little as he ad- 
vanced, and who gazed at her with eyes 
that did not appear to see. 

‘**T’ve slashed my hand with a knife,’’ 
he murmured. ‘ Do you think you could 
wrap it up? It’s been bleeding pretty 
badly, but —’’ 

He wavered and would have fallen, but 
in an instant her arm was about him and 
she was helping him to the bench. 

‘You set right down there, David,’’ 
she cried, ‘‘ and I’ll get you a pillow, so’s 
you can lie down!’’ 

She darted into a well-remembered 
room, and came back with the pillow. 
‘‘There, now, you lie still. I used to 
know where M’lindy kept her rags,’’ she 
muttered. ‘‘ Yes, here they are, in the 
same old closet—and if she ain’t using 
the very rag-bag I made her when David 
was a little boy! To think she didn’t 
throw it away! And I bet I could put 
my hand on the turpentine bottle with 
my eyes shut!”’ 

She needed to know where it was, for 
her eyes were full of tears. But deftly 
and rapidly she dressed the wounded 
hand; and then, seeing that David lay 
still and was very pale, she bathed his 
_ and fanned him with his mother’s 
an. 

“It'll be all right in a day or two, 
Davy,’’ she said. ‘‘The turpentine’ll 
draw the soreness out. Don’t you re- 
member when you were little and cut 
your wrist on a broken bottie over at my 
house, how I fixed it up for you? And 
look here! It didn’t even leave a scar.”’ 

A little stir behind her made her turn, 
to see David’s mother standing hand in 
hand with Clara. 

**O M’lindy, don’t ye be frightened! ”’ 
she cried. ‘‘Heain’t hurtmuch. He'll 
be over it in a little while.’’ 

Then, before either of them knew how 
it happened, they were down on their 
knees beside David, with their arms 
around each other, and Mrs. Warner was 
weeping her lonely heart out on Mrs. 
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Sherman’s shoulder, and the little old 
woman was saying, distressfully: 

‘There, don’t you worry now, M’lindy! 
It’s all over—we’re friends again—and I 
know in reason I must have been to 
blame. Look there! Daevy’s coming 
round all right—and there’s Clara laugh- 
ing and crying all at once—and you ain’t 
got a thing to cry for, M’lindy!”’ 

David was all right an hour or two 
later, or sufficiently so to escort Mrs. 
Sherman and her daughter home. But 
Mr. Sherman, who had been much 
puzzled by the absence of his family, 
gaped in apparent bewilderment when 
his wife and daughter fell to hugging 
him and talking jubilantly, both at once. 

Perhaps he understood, however, more 
than they told; for there was a shrewd 
twinkle in his eyes when finally he said: 

‘**I cal’late that cut won’t lay you up 
very long, Dave. S’ pose you come over Sat- 
urday, and we’ll take a day off and clean 
out the near road!’’— Youth's Companion. 


“IT SHALL HAVE TO GET ALONG.” 


OUNG people sometimes take it upon 
themselves to rebuke their parents 
and elders, not realizing that in so doing 
they are setting themselves up as judges 
and counsellors of those who have had 
long and deep experience of the world. 
The quiet retort told of by a contributor 
may furnish food for reflection to those 
who are too ready to advise or criticise. 

It had been a number of years since I 
had seen my brother or his family, so that 
when I went to visit in his home I felt 
that his children were really strangers to 
me. I had not been there long when I 
discovered that Nat, the oldest boy, was 
ready to rebuke or advise his father. 
When my brother bought a sorrel horse 
from one of his neighbors, Nat exclaimed, 
disdainfully, ‘‘Why did you take the 
sorrel, father? Anybody can see that 
the gray horse he has is much better ail 
around than the sorrel.’’ 

One evening at the table Nat found 
fault with his father’s treatment of an old 
man who had been in his employ for sev- 
eral years, but who now and then was led 
away by temptation. 

‘*You’re too tender-hearted, father, he 
declared. ‘‘ The old fellow simply im- 
poses on you. You'd do better if you just 
shipped him. If I were running the busi- 
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** Nathaniel,’’ my brother interrupted, 
solemnly, with his eyes twinkling but his 
face otherwise perfectly grave, ‘‘I’ve 
thought often lately, when you have been 
talking to me about these things, that I 
might have been a wiser and better man 
if I had been fortunate enough to have 
the benefit of your advice and example in 
my young days. But as I was deprived 
of it, I shall have to get along as best I 
can.”’ 

A shout of laughter went up from those 
at the table, and Nat turned crimson. 
During the remainder of my visit I never 
again heard him take his father to task. 


=> 


PHILOSOPHY OF HISTORY. 





BY J. W. ALFORD. 


N eminent teacher once asked his 

pupil the question, ‘‘ What is it your 
ambition to become?’’ The pupil an- 
swered, ‘‘A great scholar, sir. I would 
like to know many languages and sciences 
—to be a great philosopher, in short.’ 
The teacher replied that a man may be a 
great scholar without being a philoso- 
pher. A scholar deals in the knowledge 
of facts; a philosopher in the reason of 
things. The pupil thereupon stated that 
he would like to know both the facts and 
the reason for them. Facts and the 
reasons for them; showing the relation 
of events with each other; the chain 
which connects them; the cause and 
effects of events. This, fellow teachers, 
is as much a part of history as the de- 
scription of battles and other exterior 
events which it recounts, and this is 
“the Philosophy of History.’’ 

It is to be regretted that our text-books 
on history, without exception, whether 
ancient, medizeval, or modern, are most 
filled with the accounts of wars, battles, 
conquests, revolutions, and the affairs of 
government. The dry bones, the skele- 
ton, so to speak, of the body politic is 
held up to view, but the living spirit of 
history, the moral facts, the social condi- 
tion, the progress, or perhaps the decline 
of civilization, the causes and effects of 
events, with which the philosophy of 
history has to deal, are left in the back- 
ground or wholly ignored. Why this is 
so we can scarcely define. It certainly is 
not in keeping with the progress of edu- 
cation and the advanced method of the 
instruction of the times. 
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We do not wish to be understood as 
depreciating the value of a knowledge of 
material facts. They form the basis of 
reflection and generalization, without 
which the philosophy of history could 
have no existence. But we depreciate 
the prevailing tendency to recognize as 
facts those only which are material and 
visible. The moral and hidden facts 
which we have alluded to, and those of a 
general nature without a name, are no 
less real than accounts of war and public 
acts of government. They may be more 
difficult to unravel; the historian may not 
recognize them so readily; and it may re- 
quire more skill on the part of the teacher 
to place them distinctly before the pupils; 
but this does not alter their nature nor 
lessen their value as essential parts of 
history. 

But how, it may be asked, are we to 
dwell npon this part of history in the 
time allowed for its study in the usual 
course of public instruction? And what 
evidence have we of its utility? These 
are fair questions which we think can be 
satisfactorily answered. 

‘* History,’’ says a recognized author- 
ity, ‘‘is not a science whose leading 
principles can be systematically exhibited 
within a moderate compass, and of which 
a complete elementary knowledge can be 
imparted within a limited time. There 
is no short road to a competent knowl- 
edge of history. The study must be pur- 
sued beyond the school-room and by the 
pupil himself. But it is the duty of the 
instructor to assist the student in his in- 
vestigations, to guide in the proper direc- 
tion of his studies. 

Abridgments and outlines are of little 
use to the young student of history. We 
might as well expect to form a correct 
and lively impression. of the form and 
features of a living man from the con- 
templation of the human skeleton, as to 
acquire a true knowledge of history from 
abridgments alone. And yet this is the 
material which our text-books furnish, 
and which the teacher is obliged to de- 
liver to his young apprentices. With 
such material, we can imagine, there will 
arise a very insignificant structure indeed. 

Since we cannot obtain a correct knowl- 
edge of history from outlines and abridg- 
ments; and since the study must be pur- 
sued beyond the school-room, it is highly 
important that a good foundation should 
be laid, a good beginning be made, with 
a view not only to acquire a knowledge 





of facts, but to discipline the mind and 
lead the pupil to correct habits of thought 
and reasoning—to teach him how to in- 
vestigate and compare, to combine and 
to reflect for himself. This, in my opin- 
ion, can be accomplished only by the 
careful study of special history and ad- 
vanced to the general—and associating 
the facts with the causes which produced 
them and their resultant effects. 

The fact that the polarity of magne- 
tized iron was discovered at a certain 
period, may awaken in the mind of the 
pupil no thought beyond the fact as 
stated; but if led to inquire into its effects 
he will be delighted to find that the dis- 
covery, though apparently insignificant, 
has changed the face of the entire world. 
It led to the discovery of a new continent. 
It has converted the trackless ocean into 
a common highway, brought about the 
rapid interchange of the products of the 
earth and carried to heathen and barbar- 
ous nations the blessings of Christianity 
and civilization. 

But we need not multiply examples. 
We bring this subject to the notice of the 
educational public with the conviction 
that a reform is needed in this particular 
branch of study, not only in the methods 
of its presentation, but in the compila- 
tion of a text-book to meet the demands 
of the times. 





“AYE, THEY’RE BONNIE.”’ 


YOUNG Scotch girl, who was taken 

ill in America, knowing that she must 
die, begged to be taken back to her native 
land. On the homeward voyage she kept 
repeating over and over the sentence, 
‘*Oh, for a glimpse o’ the hills o’ Scot- 
land!’’ Before the voyage was half over 
it was evident to those who were caring 
for her that she could not live to see her 
native land. 

One evening, just at the sun-setting, 
they brought her on deck. The west was 
all aglow with glory, and for a few min- 
utes she seemed to enjoy the scene. Some 
one said to her, ‘‘Is it not beautiful?’’ 
She answered, ‘‘ Yes, but I’d rather see 
the hills o’ Scotland.’’ For a little while 
she closed her eyes, and then, opening 
them again, and with a look of unspeak- 
able gladness on her face, she exclaimed, 
‘*T see them noo, and aye they’re bon- 
nie.’’? Then, with a surprised look, she 
added, ‘‘I never kenned before that it 
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was the hills o’ Scotland where the pro- 
phet saw the horsemen and the chariots, 
but I see them all, and we are almost 
there.’’ Then, closing her eyes, she was 
soon within the vail. 

The Commonwealth, commenting on 
this beautiful little happening, says: 
‘* Perhaps there are some fair hills toward 
which you are now looking, and for which 
you are now longing, and you may be 
thinking that life will be incomplete un- 
less you reach them. What will it mat- 
ter if, while you are eagerly looking, 
there shall burst upon your vision the 
King’s country, and the King Himself 
comes forth to meet you?”’ 


BIRD HOMES. 





HE following practical and timely 
suggestions are from the Department 

of Zodlogy of the Pennsylvania State 
College: ‘‘It has been fully demonstrated 
that mankind can do much toward induc- 
ing birds to colonize on his premises. 
This is justifiable upon an economic basis 
as well as for the esthetic, ethical and 
educational value of our feathered friends. 
There is not a bird that lives near the 


abode of man, excepting the English 
sparrow, that will not do far more good 
than harm and many times each year 


fully repay all efforts in its behalf. In- 
terest the boys and girls in these things, 
and in watching for the birds and pro- 
tecting them. It is good every way. 
‘*One of the best means of inducing 
the birds to nest around the premises is 
to provide them with suitable nesting 
boxes or houses. The sooner in the 
spring these are put up the more likely 
will the feathered tenants be to accept 
them. Just as soon as birds come to us 
in the spring they commence to look for 
good nesting sites. There are not nearly 
as many old hollow trees and stumps 
with holes as there used to be, and even 
rail fences, which contained holes that 
were selected for bird homes, are rapidly 
disappearing. ‘The chief kinds that nest 
in boxes, logs or holes are the following: 
Bluebirds, wrens, chickadees, tit-mice or 
‘tom-tits,’ king birds, pewees, and some 
other fly-catchers, martins and swallows, 
besides the omnipresent English spar- 
rows. ‘The latter can easily and effectu- 
ally be discouraged by a few well-directed 
charges of fine shot. When they find the 
battle is against them they soon learn to 
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avoid the region in which they are made 
unwelcome. We proved this last year by 
driving away the English sparrows, while 
the song-sparrows, bluebirds and wrens 
remained and nested. 

‘‘A few fundamental principles should 
guide a person in putting up nesting con- 
veniences. Any kind of material may be 
used that has a cavity large enough to 
fully contain the nest and birds. Boxes, 
kegs, tin cans, skulls of animals, specially 
constructed houses, hollow knots and 
limbs, and particularly hollow logs may 
be used. The logs may be sawed into 
proper lengths, the.ends boarded up, a 
hole of proper size cut, and then used as 
boxes or houses. The external shape of 
the structure is not important to the birds. 
The interior should be large and roomy. 
Small holes or cracks should be made in 
the eastern and southern sides to admit 
air and light. The light is needed for the 
parents to see to feed their young and the 
air is necessary for the comfort of the 
young birds in hot weather. There 
should be but one hole large enough for 
use as a door, and that should be of a 
size suited to the kind of bird for which 
it is intended. For wrens, chickadees 
and tit-mice it should be one and one- 
fourth inches in diameter; for blue-birds, 
fly-catchers, etc., two inches; and for the 
purple martins two and one-half inches. 
No platform or pin should be attached 
outside the hole for a perch, as this would 
afford a good footing for attacking birds, 
especially such as the English sparrow, 
which might attempt to drive away the 
desired occupants. The hole should be 
nearer the top than the bottom, so that 
it will not become filled and closed by the 
nesting material. Each article to contain 
a nest should be firmly fixed to its place 
so that it will not be turned down at a 
critical moment, as during a storm, and 
the eggs thus broken or the birds killed. 
It should be protected from cats, squirrels 
and small boys by bands of tin and barbed 
wires being fastened around the support 
below it. Do not place them in groups 
or clusters excepting for the purple mar- 
tins and swallows. Most birds prefer 
to have their nests some distance from 
others, especially of the same species. 
For martins and swallows the boxes 
should be on poles in open spaces, but 
for other species they may be more or less 
concealed, protected, or placed in trees, 
under roofs, etc., if desired. Do not put 
tin cans or metal-covered houses intended 
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for nests where the hot sunshine will fall 
on them during the middle of the day. 
Do not permit the eggs to be handled, or 
the nests to be closely inspected too often. 
Do not feed the young birds directly. If 
desired, food may be placed where the 
parents will find it and use it as their 
instinct tells them.”’ 





A WAYSIDE SEED. 


NE would not dare to say how much 

.Mrs. Capen paid the musician for 
playing at her reception; it was some 
fabulous sum, but, as she remarked, one 
must furnish entertainment, and the pian- 
ist was all the rage. When the first notes 
of the instrument rang out, there was a 
hush for a moment in the brilliant rooms, 
then the buzz and the chatter went on 
with renewed vigor. The pianist’s heavy 
eyebrows came together in a scowl, but 
he presently forgot himself in the joy of 
his creation. 

Hannah White had been scrubbing for 
Mrs. Capen that day. It was late in the 
evening when she left the house. As she 
passed the open windows of the reception- 
room the music burst upon her in all its 
Hannah dropped on 


thrilling beauty. 
the grass in the shadow ofa shrub. She 
was in no haste to get home; Jim was 


sure to be cross. It was not easy living 
with a man who had atemper. Hannah 
had about made up her mind to go back 
to her mother’s. Jim could get along 
somehow. If he should miss her, so much 
the better; it would only serve him right. 

‘* Life’s hard on poor folks,’’ thought 
Hannah, as she leaned her tired head 
against the piazza and listened. At first 
the gay music came unmeaningly to her 
ears; then it deepened into fuller, richer 
tones. ‘‘If there was only something 
real, like that!’’ sighed Hannah, out in 
the dark. 

Suddenly the whole movement changed; 
a plaintive note crept in and grew into a 
wistful strain, which rose and fell with 
yearning tenderness, bringing a strange 
pain to Hannah’s heart. She forgot 
everything but the longing of those 
searching notes. Then the sadness lost 
itself in a glad, sure chord, and the music 
stopped. 

‘**Qh,’’ said Hannah, aloud, sitting up 
straight, ‘‘I didn’t know I cared for Jim 
that way!’’ 

The next day Mrs. Capen said it was 
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money wasted to have music at a recep- 
tion. Nobody ever listened to it. The 
musician thought so, too, only it was the 
music, not the money, he considered as 
thrown away. But Hannah sang over 
her wash-tub, and looked so like old 
sweetheart days that Jim kissed her and 
called her ‘‘ old girl,’’ as he used to do. 

‘* Not all that seems to fail has failed 
indeed. What though the seed be cast 
by the wayside and the birds take it? 
Yet the birds are fed.’’— Youth’s Com- 
panion. 


>_> 


SUGGESTION. 





W. W. DAVIS. 


T is well to be ambitious, to hitch your 
wagon to a star, but be not over san- 
guine. Clay, Webster, Blaine, Tilden, 
aimed at the presidency, but died disap- 
pointed men. The presidency is a bur- 
den, an office of tremendous responsibility, 
and within forty years three of our be- 
loved magistrates have been shot. Still, 
young men should aim high. No limit, 
apparently, to their achievements. 
So near is grandeur to our dust, 
So near is God to man, 
When Duty whispers low, ‘‘Thou must !’’ 
The youth replies, ‘‘I can!’ 

In order to succeed, every young man 
should form a plan. No matter ifjthe 
best laid schemes of men and mice ‘‘ gang 
aft aglee.’””’ The plan may fail, as in Dr. 
Johnson’s beautiful story of Omar, son of 
Hassan. Whatever you do, do not drift 
aimlessly through life. Benjamin Con- 
stant, a bad and brilliant Frenchman: 
‘*T have passed like a shadow over the 
earth.’’ Robert Dale Owen: ‘‘ My mis- 
take was in having no object to overcome, 
and life is a failure.’’ 

Some persons have a bent in early life. 
Mozart was an infant prodigy in music; 
Bishop White began to preach in aprons; 
the boy Fulton played with water-wheels. 
If you are not sure of your calling, select 
something, and if it does not suit you, 
change to what seems more congenial. 
Finney left law for the pulpit. Hugh 
Miller began a stone mason and ended a 
great naturalist; Peter Cooper tried vari- 
ous things until he hit glue, and that 
stuck. 

Having formed your plan and found 
your business, stick through thick and 
thin. Schliemann lost two fortunes in 
the grocery trade, but made a third, and 
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uncovered Troy. Parkman, toiling for 
fifty years, put the finishing touch to his 
monumental French empire in America. 
Remember Paul: ‘‘ This one thing I do.’’ 
Fanny Kemble’s lines to a graduating 
class are full of inspiration: 

A sacred burden is this life ye bear; 

Lift it, look on it, bear it solemnly; 

Stand up, and walk beneath it steadfastly; 

Fail not for sorrow, falter not for sin, 

But onward, upward, till the goal ye win! 


GOOD AND BAD SELFISHNESS. 


WELL known literary man of the 

last century, a graceful and accom- 
plished writer, who has been pilloried in 
a novel as the embodiment of repulsive 
selfishness, once wrote, ‘‘ The same people 
who can deny others everything are fam- 
ous for refusing themselves nothing.’’ 
That is a very good description of selfish- 
ness, which is the characteristic of the 
mean and illiberal mind that from a 
short-sighted desire for supposed personal 
advantage would subordinate the com- 
fort, the interest and the happiness of 
others for self-gratification, however 
slight. The selfish man is known for his 
intense and exclusive regard for his own 
interest and happiness and a habitual in- 
ability to regard the rights of others, or a 
disposition to sacrifice the happiness of 
others in order that he may gain some 
happiness or pleasure. 

Every one is actuated to some extent 
by selfishness. It influences and controls 
necessarily the actions of all mankind 
measurably, and, therefore, it has been 
said that if we were not selfish laws would 
be unnecessary. Legislatures might ad- 
journ permanently and the millennium 
would be attained. The upholders of the 
view that all our actions are based on 
sulfishness say that love, affection for 
family and children, all our best actions 
and motives, in the final analysis, find 
their spring in selfishness. The desire to 
get on in the world, the ambition to gain 
a competence, the struggle of the labor 
organizations for higher wages and im- 
proved conditions, have all been described 
as selfishness. It is very apparent that 
this sort of selfishness widely differs from 
the idea conveyed by the word in its 
common acceptation. It is impossible to 
eradicate this commendable kind of self- 
ishness, nor would it be desirable to do so. 

This subject has been considered by the 
keenest of minds. The characteristic of 
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selfishness is to lay stress on mere pleas- 
ure and to aim at the happiness of the 
selfish man, at the same time overlooking 
or contemning the happiness of others 
and the interests of society. Love of the 
family is, however, the very basis of so- 
ciety and of civilization. The early pro- 
gress of man from a brutish and savage 
state to highly organized society, so far 
as it can be traced or inferred, came 
through the knitting together even more 
closely of parents and children; then 
through the growth of the clan which 
became necessary to protect the families 
from others. The great importance of the 
clan was in time recognized, and the self- 
ish interests of the individual had to give 
way to a certain extent to the interests 
of the clan. His conduct was guided by 
that fact and the clan enlisted his loyalty 
and affection. These are the beginnings 
of patriotism, and thus the very savage 
worked out for himself the principle that 
he had to sacrifice some of his own prim- 
eval individual selfishness for the good of 
others, or, as we would say, of society, 
with which individual interests are indis- 
solubly bound up. In yielding up some- 
thing of his own the ‘‘ germs of altruism 
and of morality’ found root; an external 
standard of conduct was established and 
altruism was developed with the develop- 
ment of civilization and of society. De- 
votion to society can best be shown by 
devotion to the family; and the individ- 
ual, the worker who seeks to better his 
lot, provided he does nothing that imper- 
ils the rights of others, is not doing any- 
thing that is contrary to the interests of 
society, but, on the other hand, is doing 
the one thing that will the most surely 
contribute to the general well-being. The 
best way to improve society, and the only 
certain way, is that each individual shall 
improve himself, and if a man permits his 
own family to be lowered he will inflict 
the greatest injury upon society at large, 
‘‘ which is damaged by whatever damages 
its units.’’ 

The devotion to the family or to one’s 
own legitimate interests is a form of en- 
lightened selfishness which is wholly dif- 
ferent from the real selfishness, which is 
one of the most detestable attributes of 
man. It is true that some people are so 
engrossed in their families that they neg- 
lect their duty to society: ‘‘A good man 
is a friend to all the world; and he is not 
truly charitable that does not wish well and 
do good to all mankind in what he can.’’ 
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But this is a failing on the side of vir- 
tue, and is not to be confounded with that 
form of intense selfishness which means 
sluggish ease and the indisposition to 
make any effort for any one but self, and 
it is wholly apart from the light and fool- 
ish pursuit of mere pleasure. ‘‘I no 
longer run after pleasure,’’ said Charles 
Lamb, ‘‘I let it come to me;’’ and all 
philosophers and moralists, if agreed on 
any one thing, are a unit in declaring 
that he, indeed, will be fatally deceived 
who thinks to maintain ‘‘a constant ten- 
ure of pleasure by a continual pursuit of 
sports and recreations;’’ while of the 
really happy man it may be truthfully 
said that ‘‘it is his trade to do good, and 
to think of it his recreation.’’ And one 
of the wisest and best of men, reprobating 
utterly the notion that happiness is to be 
attained from a selfish pursuit of pleasure, 
says: ‘‘ Never did any soul do good, but 
it became readier to do the same again, 
with more enjoyment. Never was love, 
or gratitude, or bounty practiced but with 
increasing joy, which made the practicer 
still more in love with the fair act.’’— 
Phila. Ledger. 


SLANG AMONG GIRLS. 


GIRL who lives much along with her 

brothers naturally falls into their 
ways of speech, not always to the advant- 
age of her English. While slang is never 
elegant, unless carried to excess it is 
often vivacious and picturesque. The 
odd thing about slang is that it is mainly 
designed for the young. A man as he 
leaves his boyhood sometimes drops the 
slang thereof, and takes up the business 
or professional language he is to use. 
With a girl, the tendency is to carry her 
slang terms into mature life, and while 
we forgive ‘‘sweet 17’’ for talking of an 
‘awfully jolly summer,’ and a “‘ ripping 
time,’’ we are shocked when the woman 
of 37 or 47 uses the same phrases. 

The rapid changes of the slang in vogue 
make it hard to keep up to date in this 
respect. ‘‘He is a dandy,’’ was slang 
once, but is seldom heard now. ‘There 
are local and special slang terms which 
are misleading and perplexing to the un- 
initiated, and the horsey terms, the yacht 
language and the golf jargon brought into 
ordinary conversation with no apparent 
application to the subject under discus- 
sion are infuriating to the purist. 
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Girls have a slang of their own not 
borrowed from their brothers, and frank- 
ness compels the admission that it is 
more silly than harmful. A dog who is 
‘*just dear,’’ a bonnet that is ‘‘a dream,”’ 
the book that is ‘‘ so very awfully clever,”’ 
all are described in girls’ slang, and we 
get very tired of hearing it. After all, to 
be a lady, im the strictest sense of the 
term, certainly includes a manner of 
speech which, while it may be bright and 
breezy and far removed from anything 
stiff or pedantic, bears the mark of edu- 
cation and refinement. 

One cannot think of a girl whom one 
looks upon as ladylike coming into a 
room to address a man there as “‘old 
chap,’”’ or “‘old fellow,’’ and to talk of 
things as being ‘‘ beastly mean ”’ or “‘ rot- 
ten’’ or ‘‘snide.’’ 

To use slang of this kind is to be really 
affected—though it is not so patent as the 
affectation of the sentimental heroines of 
early Victorian literature. To overcome 
the slang habit, which at the best is par- 
donable but never commendable, read 
good English, be natural, eschew all ex- 
tremes in manner of speech, and watch 
incessantly against the too frequent use 
of any set of phrases or expressions. 





HARNESSING A GLACIER. 





O more remarkable enterprise has ever 
been projected in the great Pacific 
Northwest than the plan, now well under 
way, of harnessing the mighty glaciers of 
Mount Rainier to supply the growing 
cities of Puget Sound—Seattle, Tacoma, 
Everett—with light, heat, traction and 
industrial power. Next to the harnessing 
of Niagara,-no electrical enterprise in the 
whole country, perhaps, presents more 
striking and picturesque features. 

The outpourings of the Mount Rainier 
glaciers offer a practically ideal source of 
electrical power, both on account of the 
constancy of their flow and the remark- 
ably sharp descent at which they pitch 
down the mountain side. The peak itself, 
rising to a height of 14,500 feet, and ex- 
posed to the moisture-bearing winds that 
for certain months of the year blow al- 
most incessantly from the Pacific, gathers 
an immense weight of ice about its sum- 
mit. The average annual rainfall on 
Mount Rainier is not less than one hun- 
dred and fifty inches—or more than three 
times as much as in New York city. 
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Nearly all this moisture is precipitated in 
the form of snow, which, converted into 
ice under pressure, melts continuously 
about the lower edges of the sixteen great 
glaciers which form the Rainier ice-cap. 
This supply of water, too, is singularly 
constant. Even the slight diminution of 
flow in winter— which on Puget Sound 
is rather a rainy season than a winter as 
Easterners understand a winter—is com- 
pensated for by the fact that the spongy 
soil of the national forest reserve below 
the snow-line is then the source of an 
unusually heavy flow of water, thus fully 
making up for the lessened volume issu- 
ing from the glaciers above. ‘The daily 
flow, too, is regulated throughout the 
year in accordance with the well-known 
phenomena of ‘‘glacial tides.’’ The 
sources of the streams rise—that is, to 
their maximum height, during the early 
afternoon, when the sun is hottest and 
the glaciers melt the fastest—so that the 
increased volume of current reaches the 
power-house down stream just at the 
hour of early evening, when the demand 
for electricity is the greatest in the cities 
in the valley below. 

The credit for this unique enterprise of 
glacier-harnessing is due to the Stone and 
Wester electrical management of Boston, 
which already controls traction and light- 
ing plants in the Puget Sound cities, in- 
cluding the new ‘“‘ Interurban’’ between 
Seattle and Tacoma; and work on it is 
already progressing, with the expectation 
that it will be completed early in 1904. 
When finished it will include some of the 
most remarkable arrangements known to 
engineering science. For one thing, it 
involves the creation of a waterfall nearly 
nine hundred feet high. The Puyallup 
river has been dammed at a point near 
where it emerges from the glacier, and 
from the pool thus formed water is carried 
through a flume of very gradual descent 
along a loop which follows the course of 
the river for rather more than ten miles. 
Having reached a point where the river 
bed lies nine hundred feet below in the 
canon, the flume discharges itself into a 
‘*forebay,’’ or reservoir. Out of this 
reservoir pipes seventeen hundred feet 
long and leading downward at an angle 
of forty-five degrees hurl their streams 
against four giant impulse-wheels set in 
the power-house. The pipes, which are 
of one-inch steel with a diameter of four 
feet at the upper end, taper to a five-inch 
nozzle at the bottom, from which the 
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water will issue at a velocity of nearly 
three miles a minute. One of these 
streams, it is calculated, would instantly 
break through the thickest oak plank or 
penetrate in a short time a sheet of ten- 
inch steel. In appearance it will resemble 
not so much a stream of water as a great, 
unmoving bar of ice. Strike it with a 
crowbar and it will ring out like an anvil. 
All this overpowering force, instead of 
destroying the wheel, will set it rotating 
at the tremendous velocity of seven thou- 
sand feet a minute, generating twenty 
thousand horse-power, capable of raising 
ninety-nine thousand tons a foot a minute. 

It seems probable that eventually most 
of the work done in a whole chain of 
cities—from Olympia to British Columbia 
—will be performed by this gigantic vol- 
canic peak.—Harper's Weekly. 





> 


GOOD MEMORY WORK: VI. 





THE BEST AND MOST ENDURING WORK 
THAT IS DONE IN ANY SCHOOL. 





N one of my early interviews with Rob- 

ert Hall, says his biographer, I used 
the term ‘‘felicity’’ three or four times 
in rather quick succession. He asked 
me, ‘‘ Why do you say felicity? Happi- 
ness is a better word, more musical, and 
genuine English, coming from the Sax- 
on.’’ ‘‘ Not more musical,’’ said I. ‘‘ Yes, 
more musical, and so are all words de- 
rived from the Saxon, generally. Listen, 
sir: My heart is smitten and withered 
like grass. There is plaintive music. 
Listen again, sir: Under the shadow of 
thy wings will I rejoice. There is cheer- 
ful music.’’ ‘‘ Yes,’’ I said, ‘‘ but rejoice 
is French.’’ ‘“‘ True, but all the rest is 
Saxon; and rejoice is almost out of time 
with the other words. Listen again: 
Thou hast delivered my soul from death, 
mine eyes from tears, and my feet from 
falling. I could think of the word fear 
till I wept.”’ 

“IT could think of the word /ear till I 
wept.’’ It is many years since we read 
this paragraph for the first time, but this 
word /ear fixed it for us beyond the pos- 
sibility of forgetting. Do we teach words? 
do we study them? do we know them? 
We are in the Valley of Diamonds with 
our pupils, but too often neither we nor 
they know aught of the priceless value 
of the gems we toss so carelessly from one 
to another. We should have, and, in so 
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far as posssible, we should cause them to 
have and to be interested in such delight- 
ful knowledge. Any lesson may be rich 
in its word study if we choose to make it 
so, but especially the spelling lesson. For 
a pupil or teacher to think that he knows 
words when he can pronounce them at 
sight or spell them, is very absurd. We 
must tear them to pieces, see how they 
are made, what their parts mean—and do 
this every day. This is a stimulus of the 
best kind to learning that has education 
in it, that does not end with the school 
life, that familiarizes the mind with a 
thought from which there is no escape, 
namely, that words have life in them and 
history behind them and are full of sig- 
nificance and interest of which the aver- 
age individual in the school-room and 
out of it little dreams. 

Beyond that we want sentences and 
paragraphs, and stanzas, and poems, and 
complete articles in prose; and we want 
these to be our very own, apart from the 
book, in the memory. And the work of 
a school that does not put into the mem- 
ory of the pupil good thoughts in the best 
form which our literature affords—and 
this in great variety and large measure— 
so that they may be taken from the class- 
room and from the school as treasure for 
a life-time—is surely most defective. We 
must preach this high gospel of educa- 
tion, and illustrate the text by what we 
ourselves do in the school-room. If 
teachers in general could be induced to 
do this fine memory work they would 
soon come to appreciate and enjoy it as 
the best thing in their school work, and 
perhaps the best thing in their lives. Too 
little of this work is done everywhere, 
too much nowhere. 

A recent writer, in speaking of Presi- 
dent Eliot, of Harvard, and the influence 
he has exerted upon the school, puts it 
very forcibly, when he says: ‘‘ Tens of 
thousands of boys and girls in the schools 
can expand their hearts and minds with 
science and history and literature, who 
but for President Eliot would have been 
doomed to the monotonous tread-mill of 
formal studies, dry husks of superfluous 
arithmetic, thrice-threshed straw of un- 
essential grammar, and the innutritious 
shells of unrememberable details in geo- 
graphy. They will get, are getting, some 
brief glimpse of the wondrous loveliness 
o nature and her laws, some slight touch 
© inspiration from the words and deeds 
o the world’s wisest and bravest men to 
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carry with them as a heritage to brighten 
their future humble homes and gladden 
all their after lives. It is this which 
President Eliot speaks of as ‘that finest 
luxury, to do some perpetual good in the 
world.’’’ And I quote this paragraph 
almost wholly for its closing words— 
‘‘that finest luxury, to do some perpetual 
good in the world.’’ Well might these 
noble words be emblazoned in letters of 
gold in every school-room and hall of 
learning throughout the world. 

Fill the memory with good thoughts 
in their best expression, and we are edu- 
cating toward the possibility of high 
companionship with the elect souls of the 
ages; we are educating the growing boy 
and girl to feel the force and beauty of 
lines like these: 

‘Long I followed happy guides, 
I could never reach their sides, 
. . . Nospeed of mine avails 
To hunt upon their shining trails, 
On and away their hasting feet 
Make the morning proud and sweet; 
Flowers they strew—lI catch the scent; 
Or tone of silver instrument 
Leaves on the wind melodious trace; 
Yet I could never see their face.” 


It is a very shallow soul that can repeat 
these fine things again and again, and 
yet again, and get nothing of suggestion 
or enjoyment, nor any gain in taste or 
style or vocabulary. Physically we eat 
and live from day to day. It is in accord 
with the law of our being, and we eat 
such food as may be within our means or 
within our reach. There are, it is true, 
vast millions of human beings who have 
little choice as to what they shall eat or 
drink, but are pinched and _ starved 
through all their lives; and we are told 
of a people in the valley of the Orinoco 
who eat the very clay as a part of their 
daily food. It is a pitiful story. Intel- 
lectually and spiritually many men do as 
badly and even worse than this in their 
frightful poverty. How is it with us? 
How is it with our pupils? The old 
prophet, we are told, ate of the food the 
angel gave, and ‘‘ went in the strength of 
that meat forty days.’’ Cost what it may, 
let us find it—and share it with others— 
if we can, this angels’ food. It is Lowell, 
I think, who says, ‘‘ Literature introduces 
us to the company of saint and sage. It 
enables us to see with the keenest eyes, 
hear with the finest ears, and listen to the 
sweetest voices of all times.’’ 

Does the pupil see all the meaning or 
beauty or grandeur in the lines, the para- 
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graph, or poem? Do you? Does any- 
body, if it be the work of a master, or of 
the deep things of the spirit? ‘‘ From 
less to more’’ is the law of growth. 

It did not seem best to insert any of 
these selections in the April number of 
The Journal. We bring up the missing 
dates and close the series of articles with 
the present number. The date March 
31st is omitted, as the Teachers’ Institute 
of Lancaster was in session at that time 
and the school was closed. 


MARCH. 


The stormy March is come at last, 

With wind, and cloud, and changing skies, 
I hear the rushing of the blast, 

That through the snowy valley flies. 


Ah, passing few are they who speak, 
Wild, stormy month! in praise of thee; 
Yet. though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me. 


For thou, to northern lands, again 
The glad and glorious sun dost bring, 
And thou hast joined the gentle train 
And wear’st the gentle name of Spring. 


And, in thy reign of blast and storm, 
Smiles many a long, bright sunny day, 
When the changed winds are soft and warm, 
And heaven puts on the blue of May. 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills 
And the full springs, from frost set free, 
‘That, brightly leaping down the hills, 
Are just set out to meet the sea. 


The year’s departing beauty hides 
Of wintry storms the sullen threat; 
But in thy sternest frown abides 
A look of kindly promise yet. 


Thou bring’st the hope of these calm skies, 
And that soft time of sunny showers, 
When the wide bloom on earth that lies, 
Seems of a brighter world than ours. 
Wm. Cullen Bryant. 


POLONIUS TO LAERTES. 

The wind sits in the shoulder of your sail, 

And you are staid for. There,—my blessing 
with you, 

Aud these few precepts in thy memory 

Look thou charac’ter. Give thy thoughts no 
tongue, 

Nor any unproportioued thought his act. 


Be thou familiar, but by no means vulgar: 
The friends thou hast, and their adoption tried, 
Grapple them to thy soul with hooks of steel; 
Rut do not dull thy palm with entertainment 
Of each new-hatched, unfledged comrade. Be- 
Of entrance to a quarrel; but, being in, [ware 
Bear it that the opposer may beware of thee. 
Give every man thine ear, but few thy voice; 
Take each man’s censure, but reserve thy judg- 
ment. 
Costly thy habit as thy purse can buy, 
But not expressed in fancy; rich, not gaudy: 
For the apparel oft proclaims the man; 
And they in France, of the best rank and station, 
Are most select and generous chief in that. 
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Neither a borrower nor a lender be; 

For loan oft loses both itself and friend, 

And borrowing dulls the edge of husbandry. 

This above all,—to thine own self be true, 

And it must follow, as the night the day, 

Thou canst not then be false to any man. 
March ro. Wm. Shakspeare. 


FOUR OUTLINES. 


A mouse saw his shadow on the wall. 
Said he: ‘‘I am larger than an elephant. 
I will go forth and conquer the world.”’ 
At that moment he espied acat. In the 
next he had slipped through a hole in the 
wall... . Every day from the time he 
was a boy, a man walked alone in a 
quiet place and thought, and he doubted 
not it was the same man who had walked 
there for so many years, but at length he 
came to know that the same man had not 
walked there twice. . . . Death came to 
a door and knocked. Seeing it was 
Death, they barred the door, but Death 
broke down the bars and entered, taking 
away whom he would. Death came to 
another door and knocked. Seeing it 
was Death, they opened wide the door 
and welcomed him. At this Death 
turned his back and went, saying, ‘‘ Who 
desires me, I desire not.’’ . Two men 
plowed in a field. One plowed straight, 
keeping his eyes on the ground. No 
weeds grew, and he gathered great stores 
of corn. When he died his son inherited 
much land. He lived in comfort and 
plowed in his father’s fields. The other’s 
furrows were not straight. At times he 
stopped to listen to the lark, or to admire 
a flower that grew upon a weed. He 
knew the names of the plants and their 
times of flowering. He knew the names 
of the stars also. He died owning no 
goods or lands. His son inherited his 
father’s poverty. The son inherited also 
his father’s love of nature. He became a 
great artist, whose name and fame spread 
over two continents. 

NOBILITY. 


True worth is in being, not seeing— 
In doing each day that goes by 

Some little good—not in the dreaming 
Of great things to do by and by. 

For whatever men say in their blindness, 
And spite of the fancies of youth, 

There’s nothing so kingly as kindness, 
And nothing so royal as truth. 
We get back our mete as we measure— 
We cannot do wrong and feel right; 
Nor can we give pain and gain pleasure, 
For justice avenges each slight. 

The air for the wing of the sparrow, 
The bush for the robin and wren; 

But always the path that is narrow 

And straight, for the children of men. 
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Tis not in the pages of story 
The heart of its ills to beguile, 

Though he who makes courtship to Glory 
Gives all that he hath for her smile. 

For when from her heights he has won her, 
Alas! it is only to prove 

That nothing’s so sacred as honor, 
And nothing so loyal as love! 


We cannot make bargains for blisses, 
Nor catch them like fishes in nets; 
And sometimes the thing our life misses, 
Helps more than the thing that it gets. 
For good lieth not in pursuing, 
Nor gaining of great nor of small, 
But just in the doing; and doing 
As we would be done by, is all. 


Through envy, through malice, through hating, 
Against the world early and late, 
No jot of our courage abating— 
Our part is to work and to wait. 
And slight is the sting of his trouble 
Whose winnings are less than his worth; 
For he who is honest is noble, 
Whatever his fortunes or birth. 
Alice Cary. 


DAFFODILS. 


I wandered lonely as a cloud 

That floats on high o’er vales and hills 
When all at once I saw a crowd, 

A host, of golden daffodils; 
Beside the lake, beneath the trees, 
Fluttering, dancing in the breeze. 


Continuous as the stars that shine 

That twinkle in the milky way, 

They stretched in never-ending line 
Along the margin of a bay; 

Ten thousand saw I at a glance, 

Tossing their heads in sprightly dance. 


The waves beside them danced; but they 
Outdid the sparkling waves in glee: 
A poet could not but be gay 
In such a jocund company: 
I gazed, and gazed, but little thought 
What wealth to me the show had brought: 


For oft, when on my couch I lie 
In vacant or in pensive mood, 
They flash upon that inward eye, 
Which is the bliss of solitude, 
And then my heart with pleasure fills, 
And dances with the daffodils. 


March 77. Wm. Wordsworth, 


SPRING. 
The spring—she is a blessed thing! 
She is the mother of the flowers, 
She is the mate of birds and bees, 
The partner of their revelries, 
Our star of hope through wintry hours. 


The merry children, when they see 
Her coming by the budding thorn, 
They leap upon the cottage floor, 
They shout sort the cottage door, 
And run to meet her night and morn. 


They are soonest with her in the woods, 
Peeping the withered leaves among, 

To find the earliest fragrant thing 

That dares from the cold earth to spring, 
Or catch the earliest wild-bird’s song. 
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The little brooks run on in light, 

As if they had a chase of mirth; 

The skies are blue, the air is warm, 
Our very hearts have caught the charm 
That sheds a beauty o’er the earth. 
The agéd man is in the field; 

The maiden ’mong her garden flowers; 
The sons of sorrow and distress 

Are wandering in forgetfulness 

Of wants that fret and care that lowers. 


She comes with more than present good, 

With joys to store for future years, 

From which, in striving crowds apart, 

The bowed in spirit, bruised in heart, 

May glean up hope with grateful tears. 

Up! let us to the fields away, 

And breathe the fresh and balmy air; 

The bird is building in the tree, 

The flower has opened to the bee, 

And health, and love, and peace are there. 
Mary Howitt. 


THE BROKEN WING. 
In front of my pew sits a maiden— 
A little brown wing in her hat, 
With its touches of tropical azure, 
And the sheen of the sun upon that. 


Through the bloom-colored pane shines a glory: 
By which the vast shadows are stirred, 

But I pine for the spirit and splendor 
That painted the wing of that bird. 

The organ rolls down its great anthem 
With the soul of a song it is blent; 

But for me, I am sick for the singing 
Of one little song that is spent. 

The voice of the curate is gentle : 
‘* No sparrow shall fall to the ground ;” 

But the poor broken wing on the bonnet 
Is mocking the merciful sound. 


BRUTUS ON THE DEATH OF C4iSAR. 

Romans, countrymen, and lovers! 
Hear me for my cause; and be silent, that 
you may hear. Believe me for mine 
honor; and have respect to mine honor,. 
that you may believe. Censure me in 
your wisdom; and awake your senses, 
that you may the better judge. If there 
be any in this assembly—any dear friend 
of Ceesar’s, to him I say, that Brutus’ 
love to Czesar was no less than his. If, 
then, that friend demand why Brutus 
rose against Czesar, this is my answer: 
Not that I loved Cesar less, but that I 
loved Rome more. Had you rather Czesar 
were living, and die all slaves, than that 
Czesar were dead, to live all freemen? 
As Czesar loved me, I weep for him; as 
he was fortunate, I rejoice at it; as he 
was valiant, I honor him; but, as he was 
ambitious, Islew him. There are tears, 
for his love; joy, for his fortune; honor, 
for his valor; and death for his ambition! 
Who is here so base that would be a 
bondman? If any, speak; for him have 
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I offended. Who is here so rude, that 
would not be a Roman? If any, speak; 
for him have I offended. Who is here so 
vile, that will not love his country? If 
any, speak; for him have I offended. I 
pause for a reply. 

None? Then none have I offended. 
I have done no more to Cesar than you 
shall do to Brutus. The question of his 
death is enrolled in the Capitol; his glory 
not extenuated, wherein he was worthy; 
nor his offences enforced, for which he 
suffered death. 

Here comes his body, mourned by 
Mark Antony, who, though he had no 
hand in his death, shall receive the bene- 
fit of his dying, a place in the common- 
wealth—as which of you shall not? 
With this I depart,—that, as I slew my 
best lover for the good of Rome, I have 
the same dagger for myself, when it shall 
please my country to need my death.— 
Shakspeare. March 24. 


DOING FOR OTHERS, 


Hear then my counsel; hear the word divine: 
To every man give that which most he needs; 
Do that which he can never do for you. [water, 


Thus live you like the spring that gives you 
And like the grape that sheds for you its blood, 


And like the rose that perfume sheds for you, 
And like the bread that satisfies your need, 
And like the clouds that pour their rain for you, 
And like the sun that shines so gladly for you, 
And like the earth that bears you on her bosom, 
And like the dead who left their care for you. 


You cannot teach the dead, nor bless the 
heavens, 
Nor bear the earth, nor give the sun more glory, 
Nor the clouds more rain; you cannot nourish 
bread, 
Nor give the rose its fragrance, nor the vine 
Its sap, nor can you feed the water-springs. 


And now, what were you, if none did for you 
What you ne’er did and ne’er can do for them? 
For what can you return to God for all? 

Your very spirit means His spirit—given: 
Then like that spirit, freely, purely, truly, 
Divinely, do for every one your best. 

Thus only can you live in righteousness, 

In heavenly peace, joyful, and free from care; 
Thus will you live even as His spirit lives; 
Thus will you in His very kingdom dwell. 


THE DAY IS DONE. 


The day is done, and the darkness 
Falls from the wings of Night, 

As a feather is nthe downward 
From an eagle in his flight. 


I see the lights of the village 
Gleam through the rain and the mist, 
And a feeling of sadness comes o’er me 
That my soul cannot resist ! 


A feeling of sadness and longing, 
That is not akin to pain, 
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And resembles sorrow only 
As the mist resembles the rain. 
Come, read to me some poem, 
Some simple and heartfelt lay, 
That shall soothe this restless feeling, 
And banish the thoughts of day. 
Not from the grand old masters, 
Not from the bards sublime, 
Whose distant footsteps echo 
Through the corridors of Time: 
For, like strains of martial music, 
Their mighty thoughts suggest 
Life’s endless toil and endeavor; 
And to-night I long for rest. 


Read from some humbler poet, 
Whose songs gushed from his heart 
As showers from the clouds of summer, 
Or tears from the eyelids start; 
Who, through long days of labor, 
And nights devoid of ease, 
Still heard in his soul the music 
Of wonderful melodies. 
Such songs have power to quiet 
The restless pulse of care, 
And come like the benediction 
That follows after prayer. 
Then read from the treasured volume 
The poem of thy choice, 
And lend to the rhyme of the poet 
The beauty of thy voice. 
And the night shall be filled with music, 
And the cares that infest the day, 
Shall fold their tents, like the Arabs, 


And as silently steal away. 
Longfellow. 


CROSSING THE RUBICON. 


A gentleman, Mr. Chairman, speaking 
of Czesar’s benevolent disposition, and of 
the reluctance with which he entered into 
the civil war, observes, ‘‘ How long did 
he pause upon the brink of the Rubicon !”’ 
How came he to the brink of that river? 
How dared he cross it? Shall private 
men respect the boundaries of private 
property, and shall a man pay no respect 
to the boundaries of his country’s rights? 
How dared he cross that river? Oh! but 
he paused upon the brink. He should 
have perished upon the brink ere he had 
crossed it! Why did he pause? Why 
does a man’s heart palpitate when he is 
on the point of committing an unlawful 
deed? Why does the very murderer, his 
victim sleeping before him, and his glar- 
ing eye taking the measure of the blow, 
strike wide of the mortal part? Because 
of conscience! ’Twas that made Cesar 
pause upon the brink of the Rubicon. 
Compassion! What compassion? The 
compassion of an assassin, that feels a 
momentary shudder as his weapon be- 
gins to cut! Czesar paused upon the 
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brink of the Rubicon! What was the 
Rubicon? The boundary of Ceesar’s 
province. From what did it separate his 
province? Fromhiscountry. Was that 
country a desert? No: it was cultivated 
and fertile, rich and populous! Its sons 
were men of genius, spirit, and generos- 
ity! Its daughters were lovely, suscept- 
ible, and chaste! Friendship was its in- 
habitant! Love was its inhabitant! 
Domestic affection was its inhabitant! 
Liberty was itsinhabitant! All bounded 
by the stream of the Rubicon! What 
was Ceesar, that stood upon the bank of 
that stream? A traitor, bringing war 
and pestilence into the heart of that 
country! No wonder that he paused,— 
no wonder if, his imagination wrought 
upon by his conscience, he had beheld 
blood instead of water, and heard groans 
instead of murmurs! No wonder, if some 
Gorgon horror had turned him into stone 
upon the spot! But no!—he cried, ‘‘ The 
die is cast!’’ He plunged!—he crossed! 
and Rome was free no more!—Knowles. 
April 7. 
MARMION AND DOUGLAS. 


Not far advanced was mofning day, 

When Marmion did his troop array, 
To Surrey’s camp to ride; 

He had safe conduct for his band, 

Beneath the royal seal and hand, 
And Douglas gave a guide. 


The train from out the castle drew, 

But Marmion stopped to bid adieu: 
‘Though something I might ’plain,’’ he said, 
‘* Of cold respect to stranger guest, 

Sent hither by the king’s behest, 

While in Tantallon’s towers I staid, 

Part we in friendship from your land, 
And, noble Earl, receive my hand.”’ 

But Douglas round him drew his cloak, 
Folded his arms, and thus he spoke: 
“My manors, halls, and towers shall still 
Be open at my sovereign's will, 

To each one whom he lists, howe’er 
Unmeet to be the owner’s peer. 

My castles are my king’s alone, 

From turret to foundation stone; 

The hand of Douglas is his own; 

And never shall in friendly grasp, 

The hand of such as Marmion clasp.”’ 


Burned Marmion’s swarthy cheek like fire, 
And shook his very frame for ire; 
And ‘‘ This to me,”’ he said, 
“ And ’twere not for thy hoary beard, 
Such hand as Marmion’s had not spared 
To cleave the Douglas’ head ! 
And first I tell thee, haughty peer, 
He who does England’s message here, 
Although the meanest in her state, 
May well, proud Angus, be thy mate: 
And enaien more, I tell thee here, 
Even in thy pitch of pride, 
Here, in thy hold, thy vassals near, 
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I tell thee, thou’rt defied ! 
And if thou said’st that I’m not peer 
To any Lord in Scotland here, 
Lowland or Highland, far or near, 
Lord Angus, thou—hast—lied !’’ 


On the Earl’s cheek, the flush of rage 
O’ercame the ashen hue of age: 
Fierce he broke forth; ‘‘ And dar’st thou then 
To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall? 
And hop’st thou thence unscathed to go? 
No, by St. Bryde of Bothwell, no! 
Up drawbridge, grooms,—what, warder, ho! 
Let the portcullis fall.” 
Lord Marmion turned,—well was his need, — 
And dashed the rowels in his steed, 
Like arrow through the archway sprung, 
The ponderous gate behind him rung: 
To pass there was such scanty room, 
The bars, descending, grazed his plume. 


The steed along the drawbridge flies, 
Just as it trembles on the rise: 
Not lighter does the swallow skim 
Along the smooth lake’s level brim, 
And when Lord Marmion reached his band 
He halts and turns with clenchéd hand, 
And shout of loud defiance pours, 
And shakes his gauntlet at the towers. 
‘Horse! horse!’’ the Douglas cried, ‘‘and 
chase !”’ 
But soon he reined hls fury’s pace: 
‘* A royal messenger he came, 
Though most unworthy of the name: 
Saint Mary mend my fiery mood! 
Old age ne’er cools the Douglas’ blood; 
I thought to slay him where he stood. 
’T is pity of him, too,’’ he cried; 
‘Bold he can speak, and fairly ride; 
I warrant him a warrior tried.’’ 
With this, his mandate he recalls, 
And slowly seeks his castle walls. 
Walter Scott. 


WOODMAN, SPARE THAT TREE. 


Woodman spare that tree! touch not a single 
bough; 

In youth it sheltered me, and I’ll protect it now. 

*T was my forefather’s hand, that placed it near 
his cot. 

There, woodman, let it stand; thy axe shall 
harm it not! 


That old familiar tree! Its glory and renown 
Are spread o’er land and sea—and wouldst thou 
hew it down? {bound ties; 
Woodman, forbear thy stroke! cut not its earth- 
O spare that aged oak now towering to the skies. 


When but an idle boy I sought its grateful shade; 
In all their gushingjoy,heretoo my sisters play’d, 
My mother kissed me here; my father pressed 

my hand— stand. 
Forgive the foolish tear; but let that old oak 


My ag round thee cling, close as thy 


bark, old friend; 

Here shall the wild bird sing, and still thy 
branches bend, 

Old tree! the storm still brave! and, woodman, 
leave the spot; 

While I’ve a hand to save, thy axe shall harm 
it not. George P. Morris. 

April 14. 
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SONG OF THE MAIDEN. 


Tears, idle tears, I know not what they mean, 
Tears from the depth of some divine despair 
Rise in the heart, and gather to the eyes, 

In looking on.the happy Autumn fields, 

And thinking of the days that are no more. 


Fresh as the first beam glittering on a sail 
That brings our friends up from the underworld, 
Sad as the last which reddens over one 

That sinks with all we love below the verge; 
So sad, so fresh, the days that are no more. 


Ah, sad and strange as in dark summer dawns 
The earliest pipe of half-awakened birds 

To dying ears, when unto dying eyes 

The casement slowly growsa glimmering square; 
So sad, so strange, the days that are no more. 


Dear as remembered kisses after death, 

And sweet as those by hopeless fancy feigned 
On lips that are for others; deep as love, 
Deep as first love, and wild with all regret, 
O Death in Life, the days that are no more. 


ENID’S SONG. 
Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel and lower the 


proud; 
Turn thy wild wheel thro’ sunshine, storm, and 
cloud: 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


Turn, Fortune, turn thy wheel with smile or 


Town; 
With that wild wheel we go not up nor down; 
Our hoard is little, but our hearts are great. 


Smile and we smile, the lords of many lands; 
Frown and we smile, the lords of our own hands; 
For man is man and master of his fate. 


Turn, turn thy wheel above the staring crowd; 
Thy wheel and thou are shadows in the cloud; 
Thy wheel and thee we neither love nor hate. 


‘* BREAK, BREAK, BREAK!”’ 
Break, break, break, 
On thy cold gray stones, O Sea! 
And I would that my tongue could utter 
The thoughts that arise in me. 


O well for the fisherman’s boy, 

As he shouts with his sister at play ! 
O well for the sailor lad, 

As he sings in his boat on the bay! 


And the stately ships go on 
To their haven under the hill; 

But O for the touch of a vanishéd hand, 
And the sound of a voice that is still! 


Break, break, break, 
At the foot of thy crags, O Sea! 

But the tender grace of a day that is dead 
Will never come back to me. 


CROSSING THE BAR. 


Sunset and evening star 
And one clear call for me! 
And may there be no moaning of the bar 
When I put out to sea. 
But such a tide as moving seems asleep, 
Too full for sound and foam, 
When that which drew from out the boundless 
deep 
Turns again home. 
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Twilight and evening bell, 
And after that the dark ! 
And may there be no sadness of farewell 
When I embark. 
For tho’ from out our bourne of Time and Place 
The flood may bear me far, 
I hope to see my Pilot face to face 
When I have crossed the bar. 
April 21. Alfred Tennyson. 


SMALL BEGINNINGS. 


A traveler through a dusty road strewed acorns 
on the lea; 

And one took root and sprouted up, and grew 
into a tree. 

Love sought its shade, at evening time, to 
breathe its early vows; 

And age was pleased, in heats of noon, to bask 
beneath its boughs; 

The dormouse loved its dangling twigs, the 
birds sweet music bore; 

It stood a glory in its place, a blessing evermore, 


A little spring had lost its way amid the grass 
and fern, 

A passing stranger scooped a well, where weary 
men might turn; 

He walled it in, and hung with care a ladle at 
the brink; 

He thought not of the deed he did, but judged 
that toil might drink. 

He passed again, and lo! the well, by summers 
never dried, 

Had cooled ten thousand parchéd tongues, and 
saved a life beside. 


A dreamer dropped a random thought ; ’twas 
old, and yet ’twas new; 

A simple fancy of the brain, but strong in being 
true. 

It shone upon a genial mind, and, lo! its light 
became 

A lamp of life, a beacon ray, a monitory flame: 

The thought was small, its issue great; a watch- 
fire on the hill, 

It sheds its radiance far adown, and cheers the 
valley still. 


A nameless man, amid a crowd that thronged 
the dally mart, 
Let fall a word of hope and love, unstudied 
from the heart; 
A whisper on the tumult thrown,—a transitory 
breath, — 
It raised a brother from the dust; it saved a 
soul from death. 
O germ! O fount! O word of love! O thought 
at random cast ! 
Ye were but little at the first, but mighty at 
the last. Charles Mackay. 
NOW. 
The venerable Past—is past; 
’*Tis dark, and shines not in the ray: 
*Twas good, no doubt—’tis gone at last— 
There dawns another day. 
Why should we sit where ivies creep, 
And shroud ourselves in charnels deep 
Or the world’s yesterdays deplore, 
Mid crumbling ruins mossy hoar? 


Why should we see with dead men’s eyes, 
Looking at Was from morn till night, 

When the beauteous ‘Now, the divine To BE, 
Woo with their charms our living sight? 
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Why should we hear but echoes dull, 
When the world of sound, so beautiful, 
Will give us music of our own? 
Why in the darkness should we group, 
When the sun, in heaven's resplendent cope, 
Shines bright as ever it shone? 


Abraham saw no brighter stars 
Than those which burn for thee and me. 
When Homer heard the lark’s sweet song 
Or night-bird’s lovelier melody, 
They were such sounds as Shakspeare heard, 
Or Chaucer, when he blessed the bird; 
Such lovely sounds as we can hear. 


Great Plato saw the vernal year 

Send forth its tender flowers and shoots, 
And luscious autumn pour its fruits; 
And we can see the lilies blow, 

The corn-fields wave, the rivers flow; 
For us all bounties of the earth, 

For us its wisdom, love and mirth, 

If we daily walk in the sight of God, 
And prize the gifts he has bestowed. 


We will not dwell amid the graves, 

Nor in dim twilights sit alone, 
To gaze at moldered architraves, 

Or plinths and columns overthrown; 
We will not only see the light 

Through painted windows cobwebbed o’er, 
Nor know the beauty of the night 

Save by the moonbeam on the floor: 
But in the presence of the sun, 

Or moon, or stars, our hearts shall glow; 
We'll look at nature face to face, 

And we shall love because we know. 


The present needs us. Every age 

Bequeaths the next for heritage 

No lazy luxury or delight— 

But strenuous labor for the right; 

For Now, the child and sire of Time, 
Demands the deeds of earnest men 

To make it better than the past, 
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And stretch the circle of its ken. 
Now is a fact that men deplore, 
Though it might bless them evermore, 
Would they but fashion it aright: 

’Tis ever new, ’tis ever bright. 


Time, nor Eternity, hath seen 
A repetition of delight 
In all its phases: ne’er hath been 
For men or angels that which 7s ; 
And that which 7s hath ceased to be 
Ere we have breathed it, and its place 
Is lost in the Eternity. 
But Vow is ever good and fair, 
Of the Infinitude the heir, 
And we of it. So let us live 
That from the past we may receive 
Light for the Now—from Now a joy 
That Fate nor Time shall e’er destroy. 


Charles Mackay. 


FINIS. 
An arm of aid to the weak, 
A friendly hand to the friendless; 
Kind words, so short to speak, 
But whose echo is endless: 
The world is wide, these things are small, 
They may be nothing, but they are all. 


**And God so loved the world.’’ Re- 
luctantly and tardily that world begins to 
learn that for love to share our ignorance 
is the supreme wisdom, and for love to 
share our weakness is the supreme power, 
and for love to share our shame is the 
supreme glory. Reluctantly and tardily 
we begin to aspire for some share in such 
a wisdom and power and glory of love, 
to desire that we may be made wise and 
powerful and glorious by self-sacrifice. 

April 28. 
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N planning for the summer do not for- 

get Wilkes-Barre and the meeting of 
the Pennsylvania State Educational As- 
sociation, June 30-July 2, the full pro- 
gramme of which will be given in our 
next issue; nor the Boston meeting of 
the National Association, from July 6th 
to July 11th. There will be pleasure and 
profit at both places. No better oppor- 
tunity to visit New England will be pre- 
sented to teachers in this generation. 
Full information of every kind, charges, 
guide books, excursions, entertainments, 
etc., can be had from Dr. A. E. Winship, 





29 Beacon street, Boston, chairman of the 
Press Committee, as to programme. The 
New England Journal of Education is 
doing yeoman work in preparing for this 
great meeting. It should be seen and 
read by everybody who hopes to be in 
Boston or vicinity during this national 
convention of educators over which 
Charles W. Eliot, of Harvard University, 
will preside and to which, in programme 
and arrangements, he has been giving his 
time and thought during a large part of 
the current school year. In historic and 
literary Boston, the ‘‘Athensof America,”’ 
they mean to surpass all former meetings 
of the National Educational Association. 


THE County Superintendents have 
planned an organization to be known as 
the ‘“‘ Department of County Superintend- 
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ents of the Pennsylvania Educational As- 
sociation.’’ An executive committee was 
appointed, consisting of Hamilton of 
Allegheny, Brecht of Lancaster, Weiss of 
Schuylkill, and Moore of Chester. The 
committee will formulate a programme 
and report next summer at Wilkesbarre. 





THE complaint comes also from Switz- 
erland that the beautiful edelweiss is 
gradually disappearing from the lower 
parts of the Alps. Its popularity is its 
doom. The authorities of Savoy have 
issued notice that all persons will be 
prosecuted who are found collecting 
certain flowers or uprooting the plants in 
that department. The new directions 
received from Paris protect also the Alpine 
rose and other plants peculiar to the Alps 
ruthlessly torn up by tourists or by 
natives to sell as souvenirs. Some of 
these that were formerly found at an 
elevation of 1000 feet cannot now be found 
blooming wild at less than 3000 feet. 





Cor. Joun A. M. Passmore died 
recently in Philadelphia in the sixty- 
eighth year of his age. He was con- 
nected with the American Book Company 
since its organization. Deceased was a 
native of Chester county, and a graduate 
of the Millersville State Normal School. 
He was a teacher during the early part 
of his life, and afterwards became inter- 
ested in life insurance and agency work. 
He was admitted to the Schuylkill county 
bar in 1866 and was also admitted to 
practice in the Supreme Court of Penn- 
sylvania. He was a member of the 
Masons, Odd Fellows, Union League and 
the Grand Army of the Republic, and 
widely known in Pennsylvania. 





In the list of examinations at the State 
Normal Schools that at Millersville was 
announced for Wednesday, June 17th. 
It should be Monday, June 15th, 9 a. m. 





Any agency that will contribute to 
cultivate in boys or girls a sense of duty, 
self-restraint, personal responsibility, 
rectitude of purpose, aspiration towards a 
better life, strength of character—and 
the habitual practice of whatever leads to 
these highest ends of education—should 
be heartily encouraged. We insert else- 
where in this issue of Zhe Journal an 
article from Dr. Winship upon ‘ The 
Knights of Valor,’’ a school organization 
which has been found very helpful by 
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Prof. Robinson, principal of the Manual 
Training School of Tidioute, Pa., and 
others. To any teacher who may wish 
to undertake this good work in his 
school, Prof. Robinson will send, free of 
charge, a full equipment for a school of 
fifty boys, including roll-book, minute 
book, pledge cards, constitution, sample 
badges, etc. The actual value of these 
sets is about $2.50, the cost being donated 
by friends of the good cause. When an 
organization is not formed, the set may 
be returned or paid for at the above rate. 
Supt. McGowan, of Warren, is doing a 
grand work on this line among his boys, 
some five hundred of them being enrolled. 
In Tidioute there is a society of 150 boys. 





It is said that the closing lines of 
Bryant’s Thanatopsis are ‘‘ oftener quoted 
than any sentiment of equal length.’’ 
They might be engraved in letters of 
gold alike in busy mart and rural retreat, 
containing in a single sentence the phil- 
osophy of a useful and happy life, and a 
serene death. How many can repeat this 
noted poem? Insuch good memory work 
the teacher should require much of the 
school, and himself know all that he re- 
quires and more. 





AT the meeting of the Pennsylvania 
State Educational Association to be held 
at Wilkesbarre June 30th and July rst 
and 2nd, there will be an exhibition of 
school work in which it is desired that 
all parts of the State shall be represented. 
Work from any schools in the State will 
be received. Mr. David Wiant, Dorrance- 
ton, Luzerne county, is Secretary of the 
Committee on Exhibition. 





THE town of Connellsville, in Fayette 
county, is reported in dead earnest as to 
its anti-profanity crusade. Glad to know 
it. A man in Lancaster some time since 
applied to the Court to have his fines 
| remitted for this offence, but the Court 
refused and ordered him to pay the bill in 
full. ‘‘Nospitting in this building ’’ and 
‘*No spitting on the sidewalks,’’ are 
common. ‘ No cursing or profane swear- 
ing in this building,’ ‘‘No cursing on 
the sidewalk or other public place,’’ are 
seen less frequently, but foroid an evil of 
infinitely greater importance. 





THE Legislature made an appropria- 
tion of $25,000 to the Philadelphia Com- 
mercial Museum, for the purpose of dis- 
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tributing throughout the State of Penn- 
sylvania, through the members of the 
Senate and House of Representatives to 
their constituents, well-arranged collec- 
tions for the purpose of aiding schools in 
the teaching of commercial geography. 
These fine collections, in the hands of 
good teachers, must prove of great value 
in the school room. This work is done 
purely in the interest of general educa- 
tion, and these valuable collections will 
be eagerly inquired for from the members 
of the Legislature in all parts of the State. 
School Boards as well as teachers will be 
interested in securing them for their 
schools. 


MINIMUM SALARY BILL. 








N Thursday, April 9th, 1903, the bill 

fixing the minimum salary of teachers 

the public schools of Pennsylvania re- 

ceived the signature of the Governor and 

became a law. The history of the bill is 
interesting. 

Shortly after the opening of the legis- 
lature, Col. George Nox McCain and a 
member of the School Department were 
chatting at the supper table in the Bolton 
House. In reply to an inquiry about the 
progress of the schools, the latter said: 
“‘One thing that keeps me awake at night 
is the niggardly compensation which 
many teachers receive for their work.’’ 
‘*Tell me about it,’’ exclaimed the Col- 
onel. After learning the facts, he con- 
tinued: ‘‘I will talk to Charles Emory 
Smith. It seems to me that the Phila- 
delphia Press ought to champion the 
cause of the teacher.’’ In no long time 
this influential newspaper began to agi- 
tate the question in significant head-lines, 
and from that hour to the final passage 
of the bill Col. McCain was the most 
prominent leader, among the newspaper 
men, of the forces that united to win a 
signal triumph in the school legislation 
of Pennsylvania. 

At about the same time, Representative 
Snyder, of Schuylkill, remembered the 
injunction of his wife, who had herself 
been a teacher and who was the daughter 
of ateacher. Her parting word when he 
started for Harrisburg was that he should 
try to do something for the poorly-paid 
school teachers. He consulted a repre- 
sentative of the School Department in ref- 
erence to the low salaries paid in many 
school districts. He was told to go ahead 
and given the assurance that the Depart- 
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ment would give all the help in its power. 
On February rst he introduced the bill 
which he himself had drafted, fixing the 
minimum salary at $40.00 per month. 
The House Committee on Education by 
a vote of 8 to 6 reduced the amount to 
$30.00. Through the efforts of Repre- 
sentative Frank B. McClain, of Lancaster, 
an amendment was made on second read- 
ing which raised the figure to $35.00. 
When the bill was on third reading and 
final passage he said: 

‘*You can not buy silk at calico price, 
neither can you substitute the inferior 
for the superior quality with the same 
degree of wear, satisfaction or profit to 
the purchaser. Now, Mr. Speaker, this 
is exactly what many of the school dis- 
tricts in the State have been doing and 
are doing to-day—substituting calico for 
silk, thereby defrauding the State that 
furnishes them so liberally to buy of the 
best; yes, infinitely worse than that, de- 
frauding their very own flesh and blood 
of their rightful heritage, a good educa- 
tion and the opportunity to compete on 
the highway of American chance with 
those to whom fortune may have given 
the advantage of wealth. And this in 
Pennsylvania, the supposed sanctuary of 
free education! Pennsylvania, that has 
scattered with a prodigal hand the 
‘yellow dirt’ in her treasury that it 
might fructify the intellect of every child, 
rich or poor, black or white, Jew or 
Gentile, within her borders! Shame, - 
shame that such a noble purpose should 
be perverted through the niggardliness, 
yes, I am ashamed to say, through the 
criminal niggardliness of any local school 
directorate! What a commentary upon 
our boasted liberality to the cause of free 
education to find the young woman who 
has sacrificed much that is dear to 
woman’s heart, given the best years of 
her life to study and the training of her 
mind that she might be equipped to teach, 
put on the same level as a wage earner 
with the scullery maid, necessary and 
honest though such occupation be. 
Shame, burning shame, that any teacher, 
male or female, should be employed in 
the public schools of this Commonwealth 
to equip our children for the duties of its 
exalted citizenship at a rate of wage less 
in amcunt than it costs to maintain con- 
victs in the prison and paupers in the 
almshouses of the same district !’’ 

These words had an effect, for the bill 
passed finally by a vote of 134 to 38. 
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While the bill was on its way through 
the House, telling speeches were also 
made, among others, by Representatives 
Graybill, of Lancaster county, and 
Thomas V. Cooper, of Delaware county, 
the latter an ex-senator and ex State 
Chairman of the Republican Committee. 

When the bill reached the Senate, it 
was referred to the Judiciary General 
Committee, of which Senator Woods was 
chairman. In less than fifteen minutes, 
it was reported out of committee with an 
affirmative recommendation. This caused 
bitter feeling, because it was claimed by 
some that the bill should have been re- 
ferred to the Committee on Education. 
The bill was referred back to the Judici- 
ary General, fully discussed, and then 
reported without amendment. In the 
Senate various amendments were pro- 
posed and voted down. The discussion 
showed that all the Senators were anx- 
ious to improve the financial condition of 
the teacher, but there was honest differ- 
ence of opinion as to the method by which 
this could best be done. In the course of 
the debate, one Senator intimated that he 
was not afraid of the school teachers. 
With pointed sarcasm Senator Cochran 
replied: ‘‘Another friend of the bill has 
been heard from. He is like all the other 
opponents of this bill, a friend of the 
school teacher. This is not to be won- 
dered at, as unfortunately the majority of 
the under-paid school teachers have no 
‘vote, being women. He says nothing of 
the fear of school directors who have 
votes. I am not afraid of the school 
directors, even if they do have a vote. I 
propose to do what I think is right on 
this bill, and that is to vote to give at 
least a living salary to the teachers who 
are educating the youth of this State. 


The women school teachers of Pennsyl- - 


vania need protection, and I warn the 
members of this Senate that the right- 
thinking people of the State will hold 
them to account for the action they take 
upon this bill to-day.”’ 

His remarks placed the bill in its true 
light, and when the vote was taken, it 
was carried by a majority of 33 to 9. 

Speeches in favor of the bill had been 
prepared by Representative Snyder and 
by Senators Fisher and Fox, but were 
not delivered for want of time. A bill of 
merit may be talked to death by its ad- 
vocates. Great credit is also due to Sen- 
ators Woods of Westmoreland, Dewalt of 
Lehigh and Fisher of Indiana for skill in 
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engineering the bill through its several 
stages, and to Senators Fox and Grady 
for opposing amendments that would hav2 
made the bill unconstitutional. 

It passed the Senate on April rst, and 
some were afraid it might prove an ‘‘April 
fool’’ to the teachers. For days there 
were doubts in the minds of many as to 
its fate with the Governor. When he 
sent the message announcing his ap- 
proval, a burst of applause started in that 
corner of the House where the Philadel- 
phia members sat, and soon spread all 
over the Assembly. It was a unique 
occurrence. The like had not happened 
since the passage of the bill making the 
teaching of Physiology and Hygiene a 
compulsory part of the school curriculum. 

The influence of the bill is already 
making itself felt. The editorials in the 
newspapers and the discussions in the 
House and Senate have helped to create 
public opinion. A large meeting of edu- 
cators will be held in the auditorium of 
the Central High School of Philadelphia, 
on May 7th and 8th, to discuss the ques- 
tion of teachers’ salaries. It is believed 
that the movement will spread over the 
State and that as a result the compensa- 
tion of teachers will receive an increase 
that will mean to many of them the dif- 
ference between distress and comfort. 





BETTER PAY, BETTER TEACHERS. 





HE law fixing the minimum salary of 
teachers in districts which receive 
State appropriation, goes into effect on 
the first day of June in 1904. This gives 
superintendents, teachers, directors and 
controllers more than a full year in which 
to prepare for the new order of things. 
The law must be wisely administered, 
otherwise it will not increase the effici- 
ency of the schools. 

Many friends of popular education feel 
that this law does not go far enough, that 
a higher minimum should have been 
fixed, and that along with it a higher 
standard of qualifications should have 
been specified in the act of assembly. If 
the same teachers are everywhere em- 
ployed at the increased compensation, 
the efficiency of the schools will not be 
improved, and the children will not get 
an adequate return for the increased 
burdens imposed upon the taxpayers. 

There are districts in which no teacher 
trained at a Normal School has ever 
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taught. The process of inbreeding has 
been continued for generations; the 
directors were compelled to hire any per- 
son who was willing to teach at the low 
wages; and the superintendents were in 
the dilemma of giving these teachers 
legal certificates or seeing the schools 
closed. Rather than see the children 
grow up without the ability to read and 
write, they issued certificates to persons 
of inferior qualifications. 

The minimum salary law will double 
the compensation of some teachers and 
thus enable them to make some prepara- 
tion for their work. Thus it is in the 
power of Superintendents to raise the 
standard of qualifications. The efficient 
teachers should be retained. Those who 
are capable of improvement should be 
encouraged to attend Normal Schools. 
Those who lack scholarship and skill 
should no longer receive certificates. 
Public sentiment will sustain the Super- 
intendents in demanding a forward move- 
meat along the whole line. The mini- 
mum salary law will necessitate an 
advance of salaries over a large part of 
the State. After the people of a com- 
munity see the difference between a poor 
teacher and a skilful teacher, they will 
no longer be satisfied with inferior work. 
New demands are made upon the schools 
by our complex civilization. New fields 
of knowledge must be explored, and those 
engaged in educational work must keep 
abreast of the times. If either a teacher 
or a superintendent has reached the dead 
line, if he will not read a new book from 
one year to the next, public opinion 
should relegate him to some other voca- 
tion. Such a person owes it to himself, 
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to the teachers, and to the taxpayers, to 
quit the profession of teaching. 

In the improvement of the schools the 
Superintendent is the pivotal man. The 
directors cannot employ inefficient teach- 
ers if he refuses to grant them licenses‘ 
In New Jersey the Superintendent has 
the right to condemn school-houses which 
are no longer fit to be occupied by the 
children. When Mr. Hickok was in 
charge of the School Department, he told 
the Governor that the Superintendents 
are the backbone of the system. If the 
Superintendent follows a vigorous policy 
of doing nothing, he fails to earn his 
salary. But if he sees to it that the 
money of the taxpayer is not wasted upon 
inefficient teachers, that the children get 
the education which the State intends 
them to receive, he is the most useful 
officer in the county and earns many 
times his salary in the course of the year. 

In raising the standard of qualifica- 
tions, it is important to save the teachers 
from worry. They cannot escape worry 
if they are forced to face unreasonable 
examinations. One of the children’s 
rights at school is the right to be happy. 
Children cannot be happy if their teach- 
ers are unhappy. When a teacher feels 
that he is growing in knowledge, that he 
has the sympathy of the Superintendent, 
and that the personal element is in his 
favor and not against him during the ex- 
amination, then study acts upon him like 
the salt air of the ocean or the tonic at- 
mosphere of the mountain. Let the 
Superintendent perform his duty in the 
spirit of justice tempered with charity, 
and the minimum salary law will work a 
new era in the development of our schools. 


+.-> 
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DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC INSTRUCTION, 
HARRISBURG, MAY, 1903. 

THE following State Teachers’ Certificates 
have been issued to college graduates: 

947. George W. Phillips, Scranton, Lack- 
awanna county, Lafayette College, A. B., 
issued December 12, 1902. 

948. Wayne H. Bowers, Chambersburg, 
Franklin county, Franklin and Marshall 
College, A. B., issued January 5, 1903. 

949. B. S. Fox, Alverton, Westmoreland 
county, Rochester University, A. B., issued 
January 5, 1903. 

g50. Elmer Schuyler; Reading, Berks 
county, Lafayette College, Ph. B., issued 


January 5, 1903. 





951. J. Calvin Fasold, Rockwood, Somer- 
set county, Susquehanna University, A. M., 
issued January 12, 1903. 

952. Charles H. Reagle, Stroudsburg, 
Monroe county, Muhlenberg College, A. B., 
issued January 26, 1903. 

953. A. Ruth Kelley, Reedsville, Mifflin 
county, Irving Female College, A. B., issued 
January 26, 1903. 

954. Grace L. Wikoff, Warren, Warren 
county, Syracuse University, Ph. B., issued 
January 26, 1903. 

955. John J. Quinn, Warren, Warren 
county, Rochester University, Ph. B., issued 
January 27, 1903. 
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956. C. M. Barr, Aspinwall, Allegheny 
county, Washington and Jefferson College, 
A. B., issued February 3, 1903. 

957. Arthur A. Smith, Williamsport, Ly- 
coming county, Bucknell University, Ph. B., 
issued February 25, 1903. 

958. ‘oo! A. Oday, Honesdale, Wayne 
county, Upland University, Ph. B., issued 
March 9, 1903. 

959. Lulu G. McConnel, Allegheny, Alle- 
gheny county, Pennsylvania College for 
Women, A. B., issued March 24, 1903. 

g60. G. Mason Snoke, Annville, Lebanon 
county, Lebanon Valley College, A. B., is- 
sued April 7, 1903. 

g61. Lin M. Jaco, Morgantown, W. Va., 
West Virginia University, A. B., issued 
April 7, 1903. 

g62. Arthur W. Phelps, Reading, Berks 
county, University of Wisconsin, A. B., is- 
sued April 7, 1903. 

963. A. Roswell Gilbert, Middleburg, Sny- 
der county, Franklin and Marshall College, 
A. B., issued April 14, 1903. 


_— 





HIGH SCHOOL REPORTS. 


Boards is called to the fact that there 


TS attention of Secretaries of School 
One 


are two forms for high school reports. 


is for the purpose of gathering statistical 
and other information in regard to all high 


schools, whether in cities, boroughs or 
townships. This report is made out by the 
—- of the school, and should be sent 
n as soon as can be conveniently done after 
the close of the term. 

The other form is for Township High 
Schools alone. On the back of this form 
are found the words, ‘‘ Annual Report of 
Township High School,’’ ‘‘ Application for 
Appropriation.’’ This blank must be filled 
out by the school board and sworn to by the 
President and Secretary of the same. It is 
used by boards making application for a 
share of the appropriation made by the 
legislature in aid of township high schools. 
These reports must be on file in the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction before the first 
of September following the close of the 
school term for which the report is made. 

Last year—being the first year in which 
such appropriation was paid out and the 
provisions of the law not being well under- 
stood—we regret to say that some townships 
lost their share of this appropriation by not 
filing this report at all, or not doing so 
until after the expiration of the time desig- 
nated by law. To prevent a recurrence of 
this the present year, we have thus early 
called the attention of school directors to 
the matter and trust that the officers of such 
boards as are entitled to a share of this ap- 
propriation will see to it that their reports, 
in proper form, are filed in the Department 
of Public Instruction previous to the first 
day of September, 1903. 
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If any board has failed to receive the 
proper blank it will be supplied on applica- 
tion to the Superintendent of Pubiic In- 
struction. 


NEW SCHOOL LEGISLATION. 





MINIMUM SALARY OF TEACHERS. 


AN AcT regulating the minimum rate of salary of school 
teachers in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, where 
school districts receive State appropriations. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That on and 
after the first day of June, one thousand 
nine hundred and four, the minimum salary 
of school teachers, teaching in the public 
schools of this Commonwealth, shall be 
thirty-five dollars per month. 

Sec. 2. It shall be the duty of the presi- 
dent and secretary of the school board, of 
each school district in this Commonwealth, 
to make report, under oath. to the Superin- 
tendent of Public Instruction, that the re- 
quirements of this act have been fully com- 
plied with. 

Sec. 3. Every school district of this Com- 
monwealth failing to comply with the re- 
quirements of this act, shall forfeit its State 
appropriation for the whole time during 
which this act has been violated. 

Approved April 9, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


EXTENSION OF WARRANTS FOR ONE YEAR. 


An Act to enable city, county, poor, township, ward, 
school, and borovgh tax collectors to collect taxes, for 
the payment of which they have become personally 
liable, or for which they shall during the year one 
thousand nine hundred and three become santo 
liable, without having col ected the same, by expira- 
tion of the authority of their respective warrants or by 
the expiration of their term of office, and to extend the 
time for the collection of the same for the period of one 
year from the passage of this act. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in all 
cases in which the period of two years, the 
limitation of the warrants in the duplicate 
of county, as city, township, ward, 
school, and borough tax collectors, have 
— and in all cases where the power 
and authority of said tax collectors have 
expired, or shall expire during the year one 
thousand nine hundred and three, by virtue 
of the expiration of their term of office, and 
said collector or collectors have or shall be- 
come liable for the amount of taxon said 
duplicates without having collected the 
same, the said duplicates and warrants, and 
the powers and authority of said tax col- 
lectors in all such cases, are hereby revived 
and extended for another period of one year 
from the passage of this act; and said col- 
lector or collectors are hereby authorized 
and empowered to proceed and collect said 
taxes from all persons who have not paid 
taxes assessed to them, residing in said dis- 
trict within which it may have been as- 
sessed, as well as from all persons who re- 
move from said city, ward, township or 
townships, or boroughs, and have neglected 
to pay taxes so as aforesaid assessed, with 
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like effect as if said warrant had not expired 
by the limitation of two years, aforesaid, or 
the term of office of said collector had not 
expired: Provided, That provisions of this 
act shall not apply to warrants issued prior 
to the year one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-two, and that nothing contained in 
this act shall release any bondsman or 
security: Provided, That this act shall not 
apply to cities having special laws upon 
this subject: Provided, further, That no col- 
lector, nor the sureties thereof, who take 
advantage of this act shall be permitted to 
plead the statute of limitations in any ac- 
tion brought to recover the amount of said 
duplicate so extended and renewed. 
Approved February 13th, 1903. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


NEW SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 
AN Act relating to school districts in townships, and 
boroughs erec ed therefrom. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That when- 
ever a borough has been or shall be erected 
out of a portion of a township, leaving the 
remaining portion of the township without 
a school house, and with less than ten resi- 
dent freeholders, and less than twenty: five 
resident children between the ages of six 
and sixteen years; then, and in such case, 
the creation of such borough shall not cause 
a division of the school district of the town- 
ship out of which such borough was formed; 
but the school district, as it existed in such 
township before the creation of such bor- 
ough, shall be and remain as theretofore: 
Provided, however, That whenever it shall 
be made to appear to the Court of Common 
Pleas of the proper county, by petition of 
at least twenty freeholders of such undivided 
school district, and proper hearing, that the 

ttion of such school district outside the 

rough has at least ten resident freehold- 
ers and twenty five children, as aforesaid; 
then the said Court, in its discretion, may 
decree that said school district shall be 
divided into two districts, one consisting of 
the territory within such borough, and the 
other to consist of the part of the original 
township territory not included within such 
borough lines. 

Sec. 2. All laws or parts of laws, whether 
general or special, in conflict with this act, 
are hereby repealed. 

Approved February 5th, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


NEGLECTED OR DEPENDENT CHILDREN. 


An Act relating to institutions, associations and societies 
nouns the care of delinquent, neglected or dependent 
children. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the 
institutions, associations and societies, into 
whose care the custody of delinquent, neg- 
lected or dependent children may be com- 
mitted by order of the courts of this Com- 
monwealth, shall be subject to the same 


visitation, inspections and supervision of ; 


the Board of Public Charities as the public 
charitable institutions of this State; and the 
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courts of common pleas of this Common- 
wealth may require such information and 
statistics from such institutions, associa- 
tions or societies as said judges deem neces- 
sary in order to enable them to exercise a 
wise discretion in dealing with children. 
Every such institution, association or so- 
ciety shall file with the Board of Public 
Charities an annual written or printed re- 
port, which shall contain a statement of the 
number of children cared for during the 
year, the number received, the number 

laced in homes, the number died, the num- 

r returned to friends; also, a financial 
statement, showing the receipts and dis- 
bursements of such institutions, associa- 
tions or societies. The statement of receipts 
shall indicate the amount received from 
public funds, the amount received from do- 
nations, and the amount received from other 
sources, specifying the several sources. The 
statement of disbursements shall show the 
amount expended for salaries and other ex- 
penses, specifying the same; the amount 
expended for lands, buildings and invest- 
ments. The secretary of the Board of Public 
Charities shall furnish to each of the said 
courts of common pleas a list of such insti- 
tutions, associations and societies filing 
such annual reports, and no child shall be 
committed to the care of any such institu- 
tion, association or society which shall not 
have filed a report, for fiscal year last pre- 
ceding, with the Board of Public Charities. 

Approved March 5th, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


CHILDREN IN HOUSES OF REFUGE, ETC. 


AN AcT to provide for the payment of the expenses of 
the maintenance and instruction of children, com- 
mitted to Houses of Refuge which are not exclusively 
under State control, jointly by the State and by the 
counties from which they may be sent; and providing 
a method for determining the amount due, and collect- 
ing the same from said counties. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That when- 
ever a child shall be or heretofore shall have 
been committed to any House of Refuge 
which is not exclusively under State control, 
and shall become or shall have become an 
inmate thereof, one-half of the expense of 
muintaining and instructing such child 
hereafter shall be borne by the county from 
which such child shall have been received, 
and the remaining one-half shall be paid out 
of the appropriations made to such House 
of Refuge, from time to time, by the State. 
The method of collecting the amount due by 
the several counties from which children 
have been sent, shall be by orders drawn by 
the treasurer of any such House of Refuge 
on the treasurers of said counties, who shall 
accept and pay the same: Provided, That the 
said orders shall be presented quarterly, on 
the first days of May, August, November 
and February, in each and every year, or as 
soon thereafter as may be convenient. And 
provided also, That the treasurer of such 
House of Refuge, on or before the first Mon- 
day of the preceding month, shall transmit, 
by the public mail, to the commissioners of 
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such of the counties as may have become 
indebted for the maintenance and instruc- 
tion of inmates in such House of Refuge, an 
account of the expense of maintaining and 
instructing them, which account shall be 
signed by the treasurer,and sworn or affirmed 
to by him, and attested by the superintend- 
ent of the department of such House of Ref- 
uge in which each of such inmates may be 
living. It shall be the duty of said commis- 
sioners, immediately upon the receipt of said 
accounts, to give notice to the treasurers of 
their respective counties of the amount of 
said accounts, with instructions to collect 
and retain money for the payment of said 
orders when presented. For the purpose of 
fixing the amount to be charged for the 
maintenance and instruction of each inmate, 
the per capita cost of maintaining and con- 
ducting such House of Refuge for the year 
terminating on the preceding thirty-first day 
of December shall be taken as the rate to be 
charged, and one-half of such per capita 
cost, so calculated, shall be charged to the 
respective counties for each child from such 
counties. 

Sec. 2. All laws and parts of laws incon- 
sistent herewith are hereby repealed, so far 
as the same apply to the future maintenance 
and instruction of children committed to 
such Houses of Refuge. 

Approved March 27th, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


COMMITMENT OF CHILDREN. 


An Act to regulate the commitment of children under 
the age of sixteen years to institutions of correction or 
reformation. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That no 
child under the age of sixteen years shall be 
committed by any magistrate or justice of 
the peace to any institution for the purpose 
of correction or reformation, but all appli- 
cations for such commitment shall be made 
to the court of quarter sessions of the county. 

Sec. 2. All acts or parts of acts inconsist- 
ent herewith are hereby repealed. 

Approved March 26th, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


BOARDS OF VISITATION. 


An Act providing for the appointment of boards of visit- 
ation for institutions, societies and associations caring 
for dependent, neglected and delinquent children. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c , That it shall 
be the duty of the court of common pleas 
in each county within this Commonwealth 
to appoint a board, consisting of six or more 
reputable citizens, who shall serve without 
compensation, to constitute a board of visit- 
ation, whose duty it shall be to visit as often 
as once a year all institutions, societies and 
associations into whose care and custody 
dependent, neglected or delinquent children 
shall be committed under the provisions of 
the laws of this Commonwealth. Said visit 
shall be made by not less than two of the 
members of the board, who shall go together, 


and make — report. The said board of ° 


visitation shall make report to the court, 
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from time to time, of the treatment the chil- 
dren receive by or in the charge of such in- 
stitutions, societies and associations; and 
shall make an annual report to the Board of 
Public Charities, in such form as the board 
may prescribe. The said board of visitation 
shall be entitled to receive from the county 
in which they shall be appointed, such sum 
or sums of money for actual and necessary 
expenses as may be approved by the board 
of county commissioners. 
Approved February 26, 1903. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


INCREASING CHARGE OF MAINTENANCE. 


AN AcT to amend the first section of an act, entitled 
‘An act toamend the first section of an act, entitled 
‘A further supplement to an act, entitled ‘An act to 
incorporate the Pennsylvania Training School for 
Idiotic and Feeble-Minded Children,’ approved the 
seventh day of April, Anno Domini one thousand 
eight hundred and fifty-three, as amended by a supple- 
ment approved the twenty-seventh day of March, 
one thousand eight hundred and sixty-two, and 
amending the first section thereof, approved the first 
day of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
eighty-seven, increasing the charge of maintenance 
from one hundred dollarsto one hundred and seventy- 
five dollars per annum, per capita,’’ approved the 
pomp day of June, one thousand eight hundred 
and ninety-five, increasing the charge of maintenance 
from one hundred and seventy-five dollars to two hun- 
dred dollars per annum, per capita.”’ 


Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That the 


first section of an act, entitled ‘‘An act to 
amend the first section of an act, entitled 
‘A further supplement to an act entitled 
‘An act to incorporate the Pennsylvania 
Training School for Idiotic and Feeble- 


Minded Children,’ approved the seventh day 
of April, Anno Domini one thousand eight 
hundred and fifty-three, as amended by a 
supplement approved the twenty-seventh 
day of March, one thousand eight hundred 
and sixty-two, and amending the first sec- 
tion thereof,’ approved the first day of May, 
one thousand eight hundred and eighty- 
seven, increasing the charge of maintenance 
from one hundred dollars to one hundred 
and seventy-five dollars per annum, per 
capita,’’ approved the twenty-sixth day of 
June, one thousand eight hundred and 
ninety-five, which reads as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in 
cases where the limitation of seven years 
maintenance of indigent inmates as now 
provided for by law shall be found inade- 
quate, or where the discharge of the indi- 
vidual may work injury to the society, the 
same may be retained in the institution for 
an indefinite period at the discretion of the 
Board of Directors and Superintendent of 
said institution: Provided, The charge of 
maintenance of this class of persons shall 
not exceed one hundred and seventy five 
dollars per annum, per capita; said money 
to be derived from the appropriations made 
biennially for the maintenance and support 
of the beneficiary cases at said institution: 
And provided, All individuals so continued 
shall be registered with the Board of Public 
Charities,’’ be and is hereby amended so as 
to read as follows: 

Section 1. Be it enacted, &c., That in 
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cases where the limitation of seven years 
maintenance of indigent inmates, as now 
provided for by law, shall be found inade- 
quate, or where the discharge of the indi- 
vidual may work injury to society, the same 
may be retained in the institution for an in- 
definite period, at the discretion of the 
Board of Directors and the Superintendent 
of said institution: Provided, The charge 
of maintenance of this class of persons shall 
not exceed ‘wo hundred dollars per annum, 
per capita; said money to be derived from 
the appropriations made biennially for the 
maintenance and support of beneficienc 
cases at said institution: And provided, All 
individuals so continued shall be registered 
with the Board of Charities. 
Approved March 27th, 1903. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


CHILDREN AWAITING TRIAL. 
AN AcT regulating the confinement of children, under 
the age of sixteen years, awaiting trial. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That it shall 
be the duty of the board of county commis- 
sioners, in each county of the Common- 
wealth, to provide in the county a separate 
room, or rooms, or a suitable building, to be 
used exclusively for the confinement of any 
and all children, under the age of sixteen 
years, who may be in custody, awaiting 
trial or hearing in the courts of the county. 

Approved April 3, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


LIBRARIES FOR SCHOOL DISTRICTS. 

A Snpplement to an act, entitled ‘‘An act for the estab- 
lishment of free public libraries in the several school 
districts of this Commonwealth, except in cities of the 
first and second class,” approved the twenty-eighth 
day of June, Anno Domini one thousand eight hun- 
dred and ninety-five, authorizing school districts to 
— in establishing and maintaining free public 
ibraries, or to join in aiding those otherwise estab- 
lished. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That when 
any township surrounds or immediately ad- 
joins any borough within this Common- 
wealth, the school directors, boards, or 
organizations having control of the common 
schools of said borough and township, may 
join in the establishment and maintenance 
of a free, non-sectarian public library in 
said borough or township, or partly in both, 
the expense of such establishment and 
maintenance to be borne by said borough 
and township, in such proportions as may 
be agreed upon by the school authorities of 
said respective school districts, and for that 
purpose may levy taxes provided for in the 
act to which this is a supplement. 

Sec. 2. When any township surrounds or 
immediately adjoins mod borough within 
this Commonwealth, within either of which 
there is or shall be hereafter established, 
otherwise than under the provisions of the 
act to which this is a supplement, a free, 
non-sectarian public school library, the 
school directors, boards, or organizations 
having control of the common schools of 
said districts, may, instead of establishing 





another public library and providing for its 
maintenance, join in extending aid to such 
library, already established, guaranteeing 
such aid, in such proportion, and on such 
terms as to control and management, as 
shall be agreed upon between the managers 
thereof and the school authorities of said 
respective districts, and for that purpose 
may levy the taxes provided for in the act 
to which this is a supplement in the manner 
therein provided. 

Sec. 3. The managers of any public 
library receiving aid under the provisions 
of this act, shall annually report to the 
school boards furnishing such aid an ac- 
count of the money so received, under the 
oath of the managers, or of their secretary 
and treasurer, and such account shall be 
subject to the jurisdiction of the auditors by 
whom the accounts of their respective 
school boards are audited, in like manner 
as their own accounts. 

Approved April 2, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


PUPILS FROM NEIGHBORING DISTRICTS. 


An AcT permitting children residing in school districts 
having graded public schools, or graded courses of 
study, to attend public schools of higher grades or 
courses of study, including high schools, in other dis- 
tricts, under terms and conditions to be agreed upon 
by the school directors of the districts interested. 


Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That chil- 
dren residing in school districts in which 
graded public schools, or graded courses of 
study, are or hereafter may be maintained, 
may attend the public schools of higher 
grades or courses of study, including high 
schools, in other districts; the cost of tui- 
tion which shall not exceed that of the tui- 
tion of children in the same grade or courses 
in the districts maintaining said higher 
grades or courses and high schools, to be 
paid to the districts receiving such children, 
out of the moneys raised by taxation for 
common or public school purposes in the 
districts in which said children reside: Pro- 
vided, however, That such attendance shall 
not begin until after provision for the same, 
and its duration, and for the expense of tui- 
tion according to the foregoing restrictions, 
has been made by the boards of directors of 
the districts interested, by security as re- 
quired by existing laws. 

Approved April 3, 1903. 

SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 


ENLARGEMENT OF SCHOOL DISTRICT. 
AN Act to provide for ascertaining whether an undue 

proportion of real estate and scnool-houses is within a 

school district which has been or shall be hereafter 

enlarged by the annexation of a part, or parts, of a 

township or townships to a borough, and how much 

money shall be paid therefor by the enlarged district 
to the old district, or districts. 

Section 1. Be it enacted, etc., That when- 
ever, heretofore, a common school district 
has been, or hereafter shall be, enlarged by 
the annexation of a part or parts of a town- 
ship, or townships, the court of quarter ses- 
sions of the proper county shall determine, 
on hearing, whether an undue proportion of 
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the real estate and school-houses belonging 
to the old district, or districts, is within the 
bounds of such enlarged district, and, if so, 
how much money shall be paid therefor by 
such enlarged district to the old district, or 
_districts; and if any money be on hand, or 
debt unpaid, or any tax or other claims be 
uncollected, after the settlement of all such 
accounts prior thereto, the said court shall 
divide said money or debt amongst the dis- 
tricts in such proportions—and shall make 
such order as to uncollected tax or other 
claims—as shall be just, and any sum thus 
decreed to be due by any district toany dis- 
trict or individual, shall be entered in the 
nature of a judgment against the same, and 
shall be subject to execution, in the manner 
prescribed in the twenty-first section of the 
general common school law, on the eighth 
of May, one thousand eight hundred and 
fifty-four. 
Approved April 3, 1903. 
SAML. W. PENNYPACKER. 





ITEMS FROM REPORTS. 





BEDFORD--Supt. Wright: The schools ot 
Morrison’s Cove, most of which were visited 
during the month, were found to be in first- 
class condition. The good attendance of 
the pupils is especially to be commended, 
indicating not only an honest effort on the 
part of the directors to enforce the compul- 
sory law, but also zealous work on the part 
of teachers and a healthy school sentiment 
among the patrons. In that section of the 
county there is a meeting of a literary so- 
ciety every night in the week but one. 
On the evening of March 11, a well attended 
and interesting educational meeting was 
held at Woodbury. Other educational events 
of the month were the lectures given in the 
county by Prof. F. H. Green. He spoke on 
successive evenings at Bedford, Saxton, 
Riddlesburg and Everett, his subject being 
‘* Life’s Musical Scale.’’ 

BERKS—Supt. Rapp: At the ten central 
examinations for township diplomas, 94 
were successful and 44 failed. The exam- 
inations were largely attended. Most of 
the outlying rural schools closed the latter 
part of March. 

BuTLER—Supt. Painter: At one time dur- 
ing the month twenty-eight different schools 
were closed on account of small-pox. This 
was a great hindrance to school work in 
Washington, Parker and Allegheny town- 
ships. We held our last local institute for 
this year March 14th. I have been well 
pleased with the success of these meetings 
throughout the year. The Bear Run school 
of Cranberry township was burned down, 
but the school was re-opened the following 
week in a vacant house near by. March 
28th was examination day for public school 
diplomas. Theclass was large, and showed 
good work. It is with sorrow that I report 
the death of Mr. G. D. Swain, president of 
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the Harmony borough school board. He 
had been a school director for upwards of 
thirty years, and I feel safe in saying that 
but few, if any, more faithful men have 
served in that capacity. He was a regular 
attendant at the meetings of the State Di- 
rectors’ Association, and a Vice President 
of that body. In his death our schools at 
large, and especially those of Harmony, 
have suffered a great loss. 

CAMBRIA—Supt. Jones: Many schools in 
the country districts have already closed. 
It gives me pleasure to state that our schools 
have done efficient work. A two-room 
school-house at Benedict was recently de- 
stroyed by fire; it was not insured. 

CARBON—Supt. Bevan: The most inter- 
esting event of the month in school circles 
was the educational meeting at Weatherly, 
Friday evening, March 20th. This was well 
attended, enthusiastic, and successful in 
every way. The programme included a 
paper on ‘‘Home Study’’ by Miss Nina 
Rosenstock; an address on Local Schools by 
Dr. W. P. Long; on the ‘Schools of the 
People’’ by Rev. R. M. Snyder, and on the 
Common School of the Future by Supt. 
Bevan. The music was by the Weatherly 
Glee Club. The new Schawhb building at 
Weatherly and the new building at Lehigh- 
ton are nearly finished, and will be ready 
for use at the opening of the schools in the 
fall. The boroughs of Lehighton, Weiss- 
pest. Packerton and Parryville have com- 

ined for the systematic study of the books 
on Teaching and English that were recom- 
mended by the superintendent last fall. 
These joint meetings have been very suc- 
cessfu] and profitable. The plan here fol- 
lowed could be adopted to advantage in 
many of the other districts where little or 
no work of this kind has thus far been done. 

CLINTON—Supt. McCloskey : The season 
of local institutes closed with a grand edu- 
cational rally at Renovo on Saturday, March 
2st. Fifty teachers were present. Several 
prominent school men of adjoining counties 
joined with us in making the meeting a 
success. Four more schools have added 
libraries of excellent books to their equip- 
ment. 

CUMBERLAND—Supt. Green: I had the 
privilege of attending three educational 
meetings during the month. These have 
done much to keep alive the work in the 
different districts. Most of the rural schools 
have closed. Their work has, in a general 
way, been satisfactory, but there is plenty 
of room for improvement. The minimum 
salary bill will introduce a new era of edu- 
cational work, enabling us to retain the 
most successful teachers. 

ELK—Supt. Sweeney: The subject of 
drawing is receiving much attention in our 
county through teaching it in our district 
schools and State normal schools, and also 
as a consequence of having a practical in- 
structor in the subject at our normal county 
institute. Some of our teachers in rural 
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schools, as well as in graded schools, are 
doing surprisingly well, showing that it 
has come to stay as part of our regular work. 

FRANKLIN—Supt. Benchoff: A larger per- 
centage of the pupils who took the exami- 
nation in the course of study passed, which 
shows that the work in the county was well 
done. There will be at least a half dozen 
select schools open for young teachers and 
graduates of the common school course dur- 
ing the summer months. 

GREENE—Supt. Stewart: Local institutes 
were held in Franklin and Cumberland 
townships. The attendance was fairly good 
and quite an interest was awakened in the 
centralization of schools. 

HUNTINGDON — Supt. Dell: Interesting 
local institutes have been held in Markles- 
burg, Tell, Dublin, Cass, Three Springs and 
Clay. They were largely attended and much 
interest was manifested. Many of our pa- 
trons participate actively in these meetings. 
Several literary entertainments also were 
held during the month. Interesting educa- 
tional meetings were held in Shirleysburg 
and Three Springs. At both places there 
were crowded houses. Our people are wide 
awake to the good results of these meetings. 

JuniaTA—Supt. Klinger: With one ex- 
ception, all the schools were visited twice, 
and some the third time. Most of them 
have done good work. A few were failures, 

artly due to lack of discipline and more to 
indifference and lack of support on the part 
of parents. 

LACKAWANNA—Sppt. Taylor: In March I 
visited fifty four schools in twelve districts. 
The attendance was fairly good in all but 
two, where measles prevailed. This, of 
course, refers to pupils enrolled, not to some 
thousands in mining districts who are work- 
ing in breakers and have never entered 
school. I attended local institutes in Fell 
and Lackawanna. 

MERCER—Supt. Fruit: The eighth grade 
examinations were held this month; thirty- 
four out of seventy-five were successful. 
This small number was due to the age limit 
of sixteen years, none under this being ac- 
cepted for graduation and yet eligible, and 
a requirement of eighty per cent. to pass in 
arithmeticand grammar. An excellent local 
institute was held at North Liberty. Besides 
the teachers and schools of the township, 
the directors were present in a body. Din- 
ner was served by the ladies of the district, 
and all enjoyed a social as well as an intel- 
lectual treat. I visited the new schools of 
South Sharon for the first time and found 
them in excellent condition, under the man- 
agement of Prof. C. G. Canon and his able 
corps of assistants. They have two school 
buildings, one of buff and one of red brick; 
eight teachers in each and an enrollment of 
almost goo pupils. The buildings are mod- 
ern in every respect--light, heat and venti- 
lation. In West Middlesex the directors 
have increased the facilities for doing good 
work and have employed a good music 





teacher for the instruction of the pupils in 
vocal music. 

MONTGOMERY—Supt. Hoffecker: During 
the month [ held one examination of pupils 
in the graduating class. The work in arith- 
metic was well done, showing more than 
ordinary care in the teaching of this branch. 

SOMERSET—Supt. Seibert: A number of 
our country schools are holding appropriate 
exercises for the closing of the term. Our 
system of graduation stimulates the work 
of the schools and contributes largely to- 
ward keeping the pupils in school for a 
longer period. A new school district was 
formed in Jefferson township. 

Union—Supt. Stapleton: Few weak 
schools have been found during my visita- 
tions, and these among the beginners. 
Special efforts are made in behalf of this 
class. Local institutes and educational 
meetings have been well attended. Many 
teachers have made special efforts to estab- 
lish and increase school libraries. Most of 
the districts have held institutes. One of 
the largest was a two-day meeting in Lime- 
stone township. Besides the local teachers, 
there were present Profs. Brungart and Hoff- 
man of Mifflinburg, Birch of Susquehanna 
University, Johnson of Lewisburg, and the 
County Superintendent. Most of the schools 
have also observed og and literary 
days. At a meeting of the County Teachers’ 
Association one-half the teachers were pres- 
ent and enlivened the occasion by the dis- 
cussion of the following subjects: The Ideal 
Teacher, Discipline as a Factor in School 
Work, Primary Reading and Nature Work 
in Primary Grades. Prof. Hamblin, of Buck- 
nell University, addressed the institute on 
‘*Some Common Errors.’’ His address was 
well received and cleared away many errors. 

WARREN—Supt. Gunning: The Teachers’ 
Reading Circle is progressing finely. Shef- 
field has a circle of twenty members; other 
places also have flourishing circles. The 
reading for the year consists of Winship’s 
‘Great American Educators,’’ and White's 
‘‘Art of Teaching.’’ Questions for the 
spring examination in Theory will be based 
upon these two books. The committee on 
professional reading has selected Dr. 
Schaeffer’s ‘‘Thinking and Learning to 
Think ’’ for next year. Pine Grove town- 
ship voted to put in a system of centralized 
schools, and the people of the district are 
much in earnest. Within the year Warren 


has added a well-equipped commercial de- " 


partment to her already excellent schools. 
Some 170 pupils are doing good work under 
the direction of Prof. C. E. Sisson. Type- 
writing and shorthand are taught, and in- 
struction is given in other lines followed by 
the best commercial schools. 
WASHINGTON—Supt. Hall: The teachers 
have been enthusiastic over the help they 
received from the instructors at the County 
Institute. Our effort to secure well classi- 
fied schools with a timed programme for 
daily use, has prevailed with some, and 
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better results are apparent. No school can 
be counted a success if it does not have 
system. In the main the work done has 
given satisfaction. Many of the teachers 
are going toschool. Much of the discussion 
at the local institutes was along the line of 
better preparation for the profession of 
teaching. Directors are now active in look- 
ing for good teachers for next year. Wages 
will advance, and so will good work. 

WAyNE—Supt. Hower: District institutes 
have been heid at many points, with good 
work at allof them. The papers and dis- 
cussions at these institutes are better than 
ever. Several meetings of citizens were held 
in Bethany and Dyberry townships to uis- 
cuss the centralization of all the schools. 
Considerable interest has been aroused, and 
we hope for results. This is the first year 
that three teachers have been employed in 
the high school in Dreher township, and 
they are making the school very popular 
and efficient. The schools in the southern 
section have done the best work in the 
county. This is probably due to the better 
average qualifications of the teachers. The 
school board of Paupack township has pro- 
vided poles and flags for all the schools. 
An enthusiastic flag raising was held at 
Arlington. Rev. J. G. Raymond made the 
principal address. 

WESTMORKELAND—Supt. Ulerich: Our 
schools as a whole are doing well. The at- 


tendance is good, and the teachers are faith- 


ful. Considerable trouble has been exper- 
ienced in supplying all of them with teach- 
ers. Especially has this been true of the 
rural districts. In order to keep them go- 
ing we have licensed a number of young 
people to teach who should be going to 
school. They are not competent to fill the 
positions they occupy, but we saw no other 
way out of the difficulty. We hope for more 
teachers next year. 

Brappock—Supt. Lamb: Our school 
board has let the contract for a new seven- 
teen-room building to replace the old eight- 
room structure in the first ward. The new 
building will cost about $105 000, and will 
be modern in every respect. In addition to 
the seventeen school-rooms, it will contain 
offices, teachers’ parlor, rooms for manual 
training and for kindergarten, bath-room, 
all completed with best material and in 
first-class manner. The contract provides 
for the completion of the building by Aug- 
ust 15, 1903. The manual training and 
cooking schools are very popular, and are 
doing splendid work. This work at present 
extends from sixth grade through the high 
school. On March 1, 1903, my connection 
with the Braddock schools and my work as 
a school man came toanend. Twenty-six 
years ago I began teaching in a country 
school in Mercer county, Pennsylvania. For 
the past eighteen years I have been con- 
stantly in the schools, and supposed this 
was to be my life work. To me the work 
has always been enjoyable, and I regard the 
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school men as my truest friends. There are 
just two things wrong with the teaching 
profession as now constituted: first, the 
tenure of office is insecure, and second, the 
remuneration is by no means adequate. 
Improvement in both these lines, especially 
the first, is apparent, but there are serious 
objections, and it was just this that induced 
me to take up another line of work, that of 
librarian of the Carnegie Free Library of 
Braddock. The circumstances of my leav- 
ing the school work furnish a striking com- 
mentary on the salary question. My pay as 
Superintendent was as much as most men 
get for similar places. This was the work 
I could do best, and the schools furnished a 
sufficiently large field for all my energies, 
and yet the same people employing me in 
the schools were willing to give me a hand- 
some increase in salary if I would drop the 
work which I had made a life study and 
take up work in a field entirely new to me. 
Mr. Grant Norris, of Wilmerding, has been 
chosen to succeed me, and assumed his du- 
ties March 1st. Tomy friends in the De- 
partment, and to my brethren in the profes- 
sion, I desire to extend this my final greet- 
ing and farewell, and wish them God-speed 
in their noble work. 

BRADFORD—Supt. Miller: A new ten- 
room school building has been completed in 
the Fifth Ward oad was occupied for the 
first time at the opening of the new term on 
January 5th. The building is of stone and 
pressed brick, and contains all the modern 
improvements in school architecture. This 
is the second large brick school building to 
be erected in this city within the past three 
years, There still remain one or two 
wooden buildings which will perhaps be re- 
placed in the near future. A numberof our 
teachers have arranged to take a European 
trip next summer. There has been an un- 
usual number of vacancies to fill since the 
opening of the school term; resignations 
due to sickness, marriage, and election to 
other positions. The general progress of 
the schools has been excellent. 

CARBONDALE—Supt. Garr: I heartily en- 
dorse the attitude of the Department in the 
matter of minimum salary of $35; also the 
hiring of lecturers by the Department for 
general institute work. 

CHELTENHAM Twp. (Montgomery Co.)— 
Supt. Wagner: Upto January 7th our teach- 
ers reported 1216 readings of books from our 
Pupils’ Reading Course list of forty titles 
by pupils of grades I to IX inclusive; 631 of 
our 972 pupils are enrolled in the course. 
In company with Supt. J. I. Robb, of Lower 
Merion township, I spent the week of March 
16-21 visiting schools in Boston, Concord, 
Brookline, and Springfield, Mass. The 
problem of centralization was a special sub- 
ject of investigation and study. 

Coat Twe. (Northumberland Co.)—Supt. 
Lloyd: February 20th was appropriately ob- 
served as Parents’ Day. A unique feature 
of the exercises at the Lafayette and Garfield 
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schools was the presentation of six portraits 
—one of Lafayette, three of Washington, 
and two of Garfield—by the patrons of these 
schools. 

DANVILLE—Supt. Gordy: Two members 
of our School Board attenced the meeting of 
the State Association. A report of the pro- 
ceedings was given by both delegates, each 
telling of the special benefit he derived from 
the meetings and from personal conference 
with other directors. The outlook seems to 
be that it will result in needed improve- 
ments and school appliances. 

ee ee Hoban: The compulsory 
law is now in full operation. Over 106 boys 
and girls that were in the breakers and mills 
have been returned to school. We hope to 
make their return profitable in every sense. 
Owing to a settling of the mines underneath 
our high school building, considerable 
damage has been done. The school was 
closed for a week, but has been re opened. 
No further settling is expected. One of the 
best and most profitable institutes that have 
ever been held in Dunmore was that of 
March 28th. The papers were the best I 
have heard, and the discussions were 
spirited. As an evidence of the great in- 
terest manifested, we had time for but two 

apers, one on ‘‘ The Recitation from all 
Bendpoints,” and one on ‘“ Arithmetic.’’ 
We are very much encouraged by the results 
that have been accomplished, and we are 
hoping for still better work before the year 
ends. Up to date, 128 pupils have been re- 
turned to school as a result of the enforce- 
ment of the compulsory law. 

HaAzLETON—Supt. Harman: At the 
municipal election the citizens, by a vote of 
almost five to one, granted the Board of 
Controllers the right to issue bonds to the 
amount of $60,000 to provide additional 
school accommodations. 

MAHANOy Twp. (Schuylkill Co.)—Supt. 
Noonan: Music has been introduced into 
high school, with a special instructor, Prof. 
John Jones; one lesson a week, not less than 
one hour. Fourteen night schools have 
been open, with an average nightly attend- 
ance of 259 boys and two girls. 

READING --Supt. Foos:-A course of study 
for the grades below the high schools has 
been adopted. The several committees have 
asked for $278.544.25. The school board has 
decided to begin at once the erection of a 
twelve-room and a four-room building. We 
have changed the requirements for admis- 
sion to the high school:' instead of basing 
the promotion on four examinations alone, 
the daily work or recommendation of the 
teacher will count one-half and two exami- 
nations for the other half. Individual pro- 
motions in the lower grades will be made at 
any time. 

SCRANTON—Supt. Phillips: An eight- 
room brick building has opened, with pneu- 
matic clocks and the most improved system 
of heating and ventilating. A kindergarten 
training class has been established to meet 





the demands of an anticipated extension of 
the system. Only those who have com- 
pleted the training and high school courses 
are eligible for admittance. 

veneer Ri Howerth: Exercises in 
commemoration of Washington and Lincoln 
were held in all the schools on the afternoon 
of eigen ge! 2oth. A large number of par- 
ents and friends of the schools attended 
these exercises and also inspected the ex- 
hibits of the work of the pupils, thus show- 
ing an appreciative interest in the progress 
of the schools. Ata recent meeting of the 
Board of Examiners of Wellesley College 
the right of certification for admission to 
that college was extended to the Shamokin 
high school. This is the first leading wo- 
man’s college that has granted this privi- 
lege to our high schools. 

SHARON—Supt. Hadley: Our schools have 
met with a great loss in the death of J. W. 
Mason, secretary of the school board. He 
had acted as secretary for the last eighteen 
years, during which time he served the 
schools very faithfully. On March 26th, 
Prof. Richards, of Chicago, lectured on 
‘‘Oxygen’’ to the senior class of the high 
school. The school board has approved two 
sets of plans for two new buildings to be 
erected this summer. 

WILLIAMSPORT—Supt. Lose: Weare using 
the circulating-library system in our gram- 
mar schools. Eight sets of books are sent 
to each grammar school from the Public 
School Library, and these books are changed 
onceeach term. We find that this plan has 
several advantages over the old plan: The 
books can be better cared for, the pupils 
become acquainted with a larger list of 
books, and they are more convenient for the 
use of teachers in class work. The set sent 
to each school contains juvenile books, fic- 
tion, travel, biography, history and litera- 
ture. The Art committee of our teachers’ 
institute arranged for a series of two lectures, 
to increase the fund for the decoration of 
school-rooms. The lectures were delivered 
by Rev. A. T. Kempton, of Fitchburn, Mass., 
illustrated by the most beautiful views ever 
seen here. The subjects were Longfellow’s 
Evangeline and Miles Standish. More 
than 1,000 pupils attended the lectures and 
nearly $70 was added to the fund. The lec- 
tures are so fine and of such great value to 
schools that they should be given all over 
the State. A Frick electric programme 
clock and an encyclopedia have been added 
to our high school equipment. A class of 
twenty-five boys from each grammar school 
and from the high school are taking mili- 
tary drill from officers of the National 
Guard. The 175 boys will march in platoons 
in the procession of G. A. R. men on Me- 
morial Day. The committee appointed to 
prepare plans for a new grammar school 
building have nearly completed their work. 
This building will contain every modern 
appliance for good sanitation, and for heat- 
ing, lighting and ventilation. 
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There was a well-fed, prosperous looking woman of 
Strident voice on one of the suburban trains the other 
morning, and above its roar and rattle her accents 
could be distinguished telling the story of the friend 
who was visiting her. “* You remember Lou, of course,”’ 
she said ‘‘ Well, she’s been staying with me since last 
week. And,you know! the funniest thing has hap- 
pened. Lou—that’s her name—always has a way of 
adopting other people’s habits easily. Adaptability, I 
suppose, some people call it. For instance, if she was 
with a gay crowd she was gay, and with sober people 
she was sober. She hadn’t been in our house three 
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days before she got to talking as loud as if some one 
was deaf. And when I spoke to her about it—half 
joking, you know—she said she supposed from my 
talking so loud that Robert was deat, and so she had 
spoken above her ordinary tone. Now, what I’d like 
to know, Kate, is if my voice is unusually loud. ‘Tell 
me the truth.” The car listened breathlessly. When 
Kate did the kind-hearted thing, sacrificing her desire 
to be honest in her instinct to be kindly, and said that 
she never thought so, the lady with the voice said de- 
cidedly : * There, I was sure of it! Something’s the mat- 
ter with Lou, and I shall advise her to consult an aurist.” 
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